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TO PUT YOUR TEAM INTO 
FINALS--YOU NEED THESE 


SEAN SAN bales give you Both! 


“YOU can paste this in your hat,” 
says a well-known Indiana coach, 
“condition and confidence decide 
tourney games.” 


Most coaches will agree. And all 
of the 5000 coaches with Seal-O- 
San finished floors willl agree to 
this: the 100% slip-proof finish plays 
a mgjor role in building player con- 
fidence and in keeping the team in 
the “pink” of condition. 


With Seal-O-San on your floor, your 
boys quickly develop confidence in 
their ability to win. For Seal-O-San's 
non-slippery surface allows a play- 
er to pivot, pass, dribble and score 
without fear of pulling a muscle 





or spraining an ankle. Naturally, 
with injuries absent, the entire squad 
reports regularly for practice where 
reserves and first-stringers obtain 
thorough knowledge of offense and 
defense. That's why teams coached 
on Seal-O-San are at their peak for 
tournament games. 


For proof, consider this amazing 
fact. A survey made at the end of 
last season showed that of all state 
tournament finalists, 73% were 
coached on Seal-O-San floors. 


Plan now to make your teams tour- 
ney winners, by applying a Seal-O- 
San finish on your gymnasium floor. 
The low cost will astonish you. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 


DENVER ° 





HUNTINGTON, INDIANA + 


TORONTO 











URNEY 
BREAKS 








To apply a beautiful, non-slippery Seal-O-San 
finish on your gymnasium floor is simplicity 
itself . . . Clean the floor, pour Seal-O-San 
into a pan, and apply 2 quick-drying coats. 


Your players can easily apply a Seal-O-San \ 
finish. They just mop it on with lamb's wool 
mops. Too, the tough seal withstands friction 
and rubber burns ... seldom requires cleaning. 




















EQUIP YOUR TEAMS WITH @ 


BIKE. the only supporter that has all 
these outstanding features 
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2 out of 3 wear Bike” 


@ From your experience in coaching and training athletes 

you know the importance of good equipment in the develop- 

ment of your teams. You know, too, that many injuries can 
be avoided by proper protection—and that’s why, like other 
coaches and trainers, you insist on the finest before you buy. 

So don’t take chances with supporters. Before you order 
check these outstanding Bike features—see for yourself why 

Bike leads the field—why 2 out of 3 wear Bike. 

| Bike manufactures a complete line of Supporters — for 
every sport and every purpose. Bike has led the supporter 
field for years—stands as the standard of comparison. 
_There is no skimping of material in the manufacture of 
Bike Supporters—only the finest are used. 

3. There is no sizing or filler in Bike webbing. You are 
assured of maximum wear—maximum comfort—freedom 
from chafing. 

4 All webbing is made in Bike’s own factory. Your guar- 
antee of uniform high quality. 

5, Every Bike Supporter is scientifically designed for proper 
fit—assuring uniform pressure and support. 

6, Bike Supporters maintain elasticity. Only the highest 
quality rubber thread, made to Bike’s own specifications 
is used. 

7, Bike Supporters finer material and careful manufacture 
‘mean greater durability—greater washability. 

§ All pouches on Bike Supporters are either shaped or 
‘formed, insuring better fit and more comfort. 

G Bike uses only highest grade yarn—washes and dries all 
elastic to eliminate shrinkage—insure cleanliness. 
Coaches, trainers and athletes, for years, have given Bike 
“the test of actual use in every sport—and Bike wins! 
2 out of 3 wear Bike! 


* Impartial survey by A.C. 
Nielsen Co. shows 2 out 3 
athletes wear Bike 
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THE AUTOGRAPHS <Q 
" HILERICHBORADSBY C4 


FAMOUS SLUGGERS ISVAL\ 


Puisvine® 
MEAN TO YOUR PLAYERS 


Ever since the first Louisville Slugger was built to meet the exacting 
| requirements of Pete Browning many, many years ago—famous ball 
players have found custom-built bats materially help their batting 
average. 

For this reason—and as a guarantee to ball players—both the Louis- 
ville Slugger trade mark and the autograph of the famous player 
for whom the bat was originally custom-built, are stamped on 
each bat. 

When your players select autographed Louisville Sluggers, 
they know that they are exact duplicates in every respect 
of the bats used by the famous players whose autographs 
appear on the bats. 

Louisville Slugger autographed bats are not just similar 
to the bats used by famous players—but are made of 
the same selected wood, with the same balance, and 
the same length—in fact, the same identical speci- 
fications throughout, to the minutest detail. 

Quite naturally, then, if your players use Louis- 
ville Slugger autographed bats, their chances 
of chalking up records for themselves and 
you are considerably increased, because 
Louisville Sluggers have already proved 
their worth in the hands of thousands 

of professional players who have 

made baseball history. 
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Light Uufoguaphed © 
Models Uvattable for 


COLLEGIATE | 9 39 sarsMen 


JOE DIMAGGIO JIMMIE FOXX 
Model No. 125-J.D.S. Model No. 125-J.F.S. 


MEL OTT “PEPPER” MARTIN 
Model No. 125-M.0.S. Model No. 125-P.M.S. 


JOE “DUCKY” MEDWICK RUDY YORK 
Model No. 125-D.M.S. Model No. 125-R.Y.S. 


GEORGE “BABE” RUTH 
Model No. 125-B.R.S. 


LOU GEHRIG 
Model No. 125-L.G.S. 


































CLARIFYING THE NEW RULES REGARDING CLEATS 


Excerpts from letter of W. R. Okeson, Chairman Football Rules Committee 


that conical cleats must be 1%” in diameter at the ‘ will be inserted as a warning to manufacturers. 
small end and have straight sides, i.e., to be a This recommendation will be made a rule next 
perfect truncated cone.” year unless there are improvements in cleat con- 
struction which will prevent the chipping of 
cleats and the possibility of them coming off 
while in use.” 


os “ .. one mandatery change in cleats for 1939 is of a soft rubber cleat with the post in the cleat 


“The recommendation which will appear in the 
Rules for the coming year in regard to the use 





TO MEET THESE REQUIREMENTS SPOT-BILT apoprts 


COMPRESSO-LOCK CLEATS 


Determined to find a way to prevent cleats from coming off while in use, Tucker P. Smith of Ohio 
State University originated the Compresso-Lock cleat. This noted authority on equipment and 
training experimented with various materials and various manufacturers’ methods of construction. 
The desired result was finally accomplished through the aid of Spot-Bilt’s technical staff, which not 
only perfected this new cleat attachment but also simplified it to a foolproof degree. Tucker P. 
Smith’s tests over a period of months has proved its success. And because of this proof, Compresso- 
Lock cleats are featured on Spot-Bilt football shoes for 1939. 












Tucker P. Smith 





Steel washer: four 
%” projecting prongs 
lock washer into the 
sole. The six serra- 
tions are imbedded in 
rubber disc when 
cleat is tightened. 


Soft rubber cleat of 
approved design; 
will not chip. Note 
special ratchet teeth. 























Showing how corre-¥ 
sponding ratchet 
teeth in the cleat 
and rubber disc are 
interlocked when 
cleat is tightened. 


When cleat is tightened, cor- 
responding ratchet teeth in 
cleat and rubber disc are 
locked by compression; ser- 
rations on metal washer are 
compressed into rubber disc. 
Note metal insert which 
<\ keeps cleat from bulging. 






















WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 1635 AUGUSTA BLVD., CHICAGO 
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Courtesy A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


By C. E. Forsythe 
State Director of High School Athletics 





Michigan Plays Baseball 


Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


ASEBALL in Michigan high schools 
B is second only to basketball in the 

number which sponsor this sport. 
During the present school year there are 
730 Michigan high schools engaging in 
various interscholastic athletic activities. 
Five hundred and sixty of these schools 
will sponsor baseball teams this spring. 
Virtually all Michigan’ high schools take 
part in basketball. Football claims about 
450 high schools, and track is sponsored 
by 325. Two hundred fifty schools com- 
pete in tennis and 150 play golf. Thus, it 
will be seen that the position which the 
great American game of baseball occupies 
in Michigan is well up in the list of high 
school-sponsored activities. 


Baseball Is Real Fun 


Baseball is one of the finest games which 
boys play because there is always the pos- 
sibility that the unexpected may happen. 
It is one activity in which it is almost as 
much fun to practice as it is to play. A 
thrill comes to the boy in the outfield 
“shagging flies” when he makes a catch 
during a practice session, which is almost 
as great as that of the outfielder who 
makes a put-out in a game. Hitting prac- 
tice is always a thrill as is infield practice. 
Real American boys very rightly get a 
great “kick” out of playing baseball. Cer- 
tainly the enjoyment that comes from an 
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athletic activity is one of the things which 
should be kept in mind by high schools 
sponsoring it. After all, our athletic pro- 
grams lose considerable of their value if 
they fail to be real fun for students who 
participate in them. Baseball is outstand- 
ing among all our American sports in pre- 
senting an opportunity to realize this ob- 
jective. 


Small School Aid 


Michigan is probably typical of states 
generally, as far as the general make-up 


* of its schools is concerned. Of the 730 high 


schools in the state there are approxi- 
mately 250 which have enrollments of 
less than 100. Among these, more 
than half of them have less than seventy- 
five students enrolled. The Michigan High 
School Athletic Association has taken cog- 





HE illustration above, “The Amer- 

ican National Game of Baseball,” 
a print from a Currier and Ives col- 
ored lithograph (1866), depicting a 
grand match for the championship of 
The Elysian Fields, Hoboken, New 
Tersey, is of special interest as we cele- 
brate the hundredth anniversary of 
baseball. Ten years ago the March is- 
sue of the Athletic Journal published 
a History of Baseball, written by Les- 
ter G. Bursey, coach at Cooperstown. 
We suggest a re-reading of this article. 





nizance of this fact and has aided baseball 
in these schools by allowing the use of 
eighth grade students in this sport only 
as members of high school baseball teams 
without such eighth grade participation 
being counted as one of the four seasons 
allowed during their regular high school 
attendance. Schools with less than seventy- 
five students enrolled annually register 
with the State Association eighth grade 
students who have successfully passed 
physical examinations. They may then be 
used in baseball without the season being 
counted against them. It has been felt 
that this procedure aided the small schools 
of this state in sponsoring baseball teams 
and it is gratifying to see the interest 
which has been apparent both in spring 
and fall baseball. Baseball is played in 
the fall in many schools which do not 
sponsor football during the fall season. 


Clinics and Leagues 


Each year Michigan has sponsored a 
spring sports clinic at which time college 
or university coaches demonstrate the 
various spring sports of which baseball is 
one. Outstanding baseball pictures have 
been shown. There is no doubt that this 
activity has aided materially in increasing 
interest in baseball. 

There are approximately seventy-five 
athletic leagues or conferences in Michi- 
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gan to which some 550 high schools in 
the state belong. All of these organiza- 
tions have definite league schedules in 
baseball which culminate either in the de- 
termination of a league championship on 
the basis of season play or lead to a play- 
off at the end of the season between the 
two teams ranking highest in season 
record. 


Baseball Tournament Not Sponsored 


Michigan has not sponsored a baseball 
tournament. The matter has been consid- 
ered at different times by the Representa- 
tive Council of the State High School 
Athletic Association. It has seemed to that 
body, that sponsorship of a state tourna- 
ment in baseball was neither advisable nor 
necessary. In the first place the physical 
welfare of the boys concerned has been 
given first consideration. It is admitted 
generally that there is no unusual strain 
on players of a baseball team except the 
battery, especially the pitcher. Experience 
has shown that very few schools have 
more than one pitcher who is outstanding 
and common sense indicates that an im- 
mature boy should not be asked to pitch 
oftener than mature men in professional 
leagues are assigned to work. In most 
tournament set-ups, it has seemed almost 
inevitable that a regulation would have to 
be adopted which would prohibit a boy 
from pitching within a certain definite 
limitation of time or else there would be 
a tendency to use him oftener than would 
be good for his physical well-being. 


Short Spring Season 


Michigan spring weather is not condu- 
cive to tournament play. The season is 
short, due to late spring and postpone- 
ments in league schedules usually neces- 
sitate the continuation of play up to the 
close of the school year. Schoolmen have 
not been in favor of continuing high school 
baseball teams as such, after the close of 


- the scholastic year. Interference with 


league schedules, if a tournament were to 


be established, as well as the expense in-. 


volved in transporting teams have been 
factors mitigating against the establish- 
ment of a state-wide baseball tournament. 
It hardly seems as though such a tourna- 
ment is necessary in this state as a stim- 
ulus for baseball because of the large 
number of schools already sponsoring the 
sport. The facts that the physical well- 
being of young pitchers might be en- 
dangered and that the expense item would 
be considerable also have been major con- 
siderations. Schoolmen also have felt that 
with four activities in progress during the 
spring—baseball, track, tennis and golf, 
there was not opportunity for a baseball 
tournament to be crowded into an already 
busy period at the close of the school 
year. 
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C. E. Forsythe 





r. is interesting to note the ways in 
which baseball has been stimulated 
among the high schools of Michigan, 
as evidenced by the fact that 77 per 
cent of the schools will sponsor that 
sport this spring. Because of Mr. For- 
sythe’s exceptional success as a State 
Director of Athletics, his book on “The 
Administration of High School Ath- 
letics” will be appreciated by principals 
and coaches throughout the country. 
Mr. Forsythe is recognized as one of 
the outstanding high school athletic 
administrators today. 





Amateur Rule Interpretation 


Michigan has been liberal in its inter- 
pretation of the amateur rule in order that 
boys may play summer baseball. The rule 
in this state provides that the boy him- 
self may not accept any pay for playing 
baseball nor any award which exceeds one 
dollar in value. It does not prohibit him 
from playing as a member of a team, even 
though some of its members are paid, or 
from playing against a team where pro- 
fessionals are competing. The point in- 
volved is that the boy himself may not 
accept pay directly or indirectly without 
altering his amateur standing as defined by 
the State Association. This general in- 
terpretation undoubtedly has given boys 
a little freer range as far as summer base- 
ball playing is concerned than otherwise 
might have been the case. 


American Legion Program 


The American Legion baseball program 
in Michigan generally has been a fine 
adjunct to high school baseball. In most 
sections of the state, it has picked up 
where the high school season leaves off and 
carries on during the summer. It has 
seemed to the Michigan High School 
Athletic Association that there was a real 


opportunity for organizations so-minded 
to sponsor summer baseball, so that boys 
may have the chance to take part in this 
great American game, during the vaca- 
tion period. That boys are interested in 
playing during the summer can be proved 
by the number of baseball diamonds, 
large and small, which are laid out or 
“worn out” on almost every vacant cor- 
ner city lot. It is also significant that the 
rural areas of our country have taken such 
an interest in retaining and perpetuating 
the game of baseball. Probably it has had 
greater natural retention in rural areas 
than in urban centers. 


Professional Baseball Stimulus 


Undoubtedly, too, Michigan baseball 
has been stimulated during the last few 
years by the high standing that the De- 
troit Tigers have maintained in profes- 
sional ranks. Games are broadcast and 
boys have become more baseball con- 
scious. Likewise the sponsoring of base- 
ball schools has increased interest in the 
game. It seems quite definitely estab- 
lished that baseball has “come back,” if it 
ever needed to do so in this state. It is 
certain that in Michigan, at least 150 more 
high schools will be sponsoring baseball as 
an interscholastic activity this spring than 
there were three or four years ago. Be- 
tween nine and ten thousand Michigan 
high school boys are receiving instruction 
and having the chance to play as mem- 
bers of their high school baseball squads. 


Competition an American Tradition 


As schoolmen it seems apparent that we 
in physical education have been given 
definite responsibility for the development 
of the boys who come under our jurisdic- 
tion. True, the first consideration prob- 
ably is physical. The physical also has 
come to include health but a more recent 


development has been the addition of our 


responsibility for recreation. If, during a 
student’s high school career, there can 
be inculeated in him certain standards of 
sportsmanship, traditions of fair play, and 
skills, he will then have something to take 
with him from school which will be of 
value to him all his life. Sportsmanship, 
of course, is important but the desire to 
play, the right to play, the understanding 
of the common sports’ rules and codes all 
are factors which are demanded by Amer- 
icans today. Competition distinctly is an 
American tradition. Not only competition 
in athletic activities but in many other 
fields as well. It is significant that those 
countries in which competitive sports are 
not sponsored are those countries in which 
regimentation of the people has taken 
place to the greatest extent. If we, as 
Americans, can keep equitable competition 
alive, we will have little to fear concern- 
ing the undermining or overturning of 
fundamental American principles. 
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Inside Baseball Practice in Early 
Spring Is Valuable 


ANY baseball coaches count on 
about six weeks of regular out- 
side playing time in the spring. 


If you are located in the more Northern 
states and if your school is dismissed about 
June first, then you will agree that there 
are about two weeks in April and four in 
May in which to condition your squad, se- 
lect your team and play your schedule. 

Your answer to this problem is in fol- 
lowing an inside baseball practice sched- 
ule. You have two general aims in mind 
when you conduct this practice: (1) To 
help build desirable attitudes and knowl- 
edge toward baseball, and (2) To practice 
fundamentals. There is too little time for 
much detail after the season starts. 

To build desirable attitudes and knowl- 
edge toward the game, the rule books must 
be issued, the rules reviewed and the play- 
ers checked as to the meaning of the rules. 
Moving pictures are valuable in teaching 
the knowledge of the game. The American 
League has a splendid film which costs only 
postage. Well-known players may be 
brought to your meetings. Much may be 
gained if you and your boys ask questions. 

In the second aim of indoor baseball 
practice, many drills are valuable even 
though performed at half speed. These are 
valuable in teaching correct form and 
should precede team play, some phases of 
which may be taught indoors. 

You will find that by following a well- 
planned spring practice, you will have a 
much better line on the capabilities of your 
boys. You will have a good opportunity 
to check the mental attitudes of your boys. 
Have they attended regularly? Did they 
pay attention? Do they study the rules? 

The following drills are well suited to in- 
side practice. Lighting and the size of 
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By H. E. Maurer 
High School, Barberton, Ohio 


your gymnasium will determine how many 
squads you may use and whether you can 
use more than half-speed balls at any time. 
If your practice is well organized and your 
players are carefully instructed, there is 
very little danger in following these drills. 

The pepper game variation, shown in 
Diagram 1, will enable you to check the 
positions of the feet and hands of your 
players when handling ground balls, and 
show them how to move to either side in 
balance. 

Place your players about 45 or 50 feet 
apart. A rolls the ball to B. B shifts to 
either side if necessary or advances on a 
very slow roller. B then rolls the ball to 


To teach your batters to follow the ball 
at all times and to train wrists and arms, 
note Diagram 2. 

A small circle of players face each other, 
each with a bat. The purpose of the drill 
is to keep bunting the ball vertically to a 





A GRADUATE of Wittenberg Col- 

lege, Howard E. Maurer, coached 
at Washington Court House before 
becoming Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation and coach of baseball at Bar- 
berton High School. Mr. Maurer re- 
ceived his master’s degree at Columbia 
and is now studying for a doctor’s de- 
gree. 





H. E. Maurer 


height of 6 or 7 feet without allowing it to 
hit the floor. An underhand motion 
should be used and the boys should at- 
tempt always to keep the ball near the 
center of the circle which is about 10 feet 
in diameter. One bunts to 5, 5 to 7,7 to 4, 
4 to 6, 6 to 2, 2 to 3,3 to 1. With a little 
practice, the boys can keep the ball off the 
floor for several exchanges. They must 
follow the ball closely. 

This drill, shown in Diagram 38, will im- 
prove the footwork of your first baseman. 

Player B uses either an underhand toss 
or an easy overhand lob-throw to the first 
baseman A. A must shift his feet correctly 
to the right or to the left for wide throws 
1 and 2; he must stretch far forward for 
the short toss 3 or go into foul territory 
for overthrows. 

A variation of this drill is shown in 
Diagram 4. B may field a bunt inside the 
base line, in which case A touches up with 
his left foot and presents his target on the 
inside of the base line to receive the 
underhand toss from B. If B fields the 
ball on the base line, he may be forced to 
toss the ball in foul territory. A’s duty 
then is to tag up with his right foot and 
give the target in foul territory so that 
the ball will not hit the runner. 

One of the most important drills that 
may be practiced inside is shown in Dia- 
gram 5. It enables you to check on pitch- 
ing and catching fundamentals, on batting 
form and on actual bunting. Many high 
school and college games are won with 
well-placed bunts. It is impossible to 
overdo this drill either indoors or outdoors. 

Use heavy white cardboard home plates, 
actual size. Draw in the batter’s and 
pitcher’s box with heavy chalk lines, show- 
ing actual distances. Some coaches use 
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thin white rubber matting for both plates. 

The pitcher should pitch half the time 
as though first base were occupied, using 
half-speed only. The catcher wears mask 


and chest protector. The umpire calls 
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DIAG.6 
each ball. The batter looks at several 


pitches. He also actually lays down bunts. 
A small gymnasium forces bunts to be 
made directly at the pitcher. You should 
work with three pitchers in each set so 


that the pitchers will not overwork. Three 
drills may be run simultaneously in a gym- 
nasium 50 feet wide. 

The drill shown in Diagram 6 will per- 
mit you to check correct sliding form. The 
players should walk only. No tennis shoes 
should be allowed; they might catch on 
the mats. The players should practice the 
hook with either leg. You should provide 
bases on 4 by 6 mats. 

Insist on your boys walking up to the 
base and leaning way back as they hit the 
mat. See that their front toes are up. 
Have a boy lead off to the end of the mat 
and dive back as though to dive back to 
first after a lead off. Show correct balance 
and how to carry the arms. 





To check batting or bunting fundamen- 
tals, note Diagram 7. Provide each player 
with a bat. You pretend to pitch. Have 
your batters assume a bunt position. In 
this drill, check the swing, stance and grip 
on the bat of your players. 
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DIAG.7 


These are the more important drills to 
sharpen reactions in your players and to 
practice correct form. In addition to 
these, have reviews on tests. Practice 

(Continued on page 40) 


Development of a Schoolboy 


Catcher 


By J. E. Gargan 


Kingswood School, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Te catcher is next to the pitcher 
in value to the team, and because 
of the importance of his position 

and its unique requirements his develop- 

ment is one of the coach’s worries. 

The suggestions that follow about de- 
velopment have to do with the young 
catcher just learning the game. They are 
presented from the viewpoint of the 
schoolboy coach. In the majority of cases 
he is dealing with boys who have little 
baseball background, and in instructing 
his catcher he must keep in mind that his 
pitcher is also inexperienced. We have 
found that these ideas work well, but we 
are not suggesting that this is the only 
way to teach a boy to become a catcher. 

We try to follow a plan of stressing sim- 
plified fundamentals. We stress the 
things that will help a boy form right 
habits by cutting out movements that are 
too complicated and by teaching him to 
do things in the simplest way. We are 
convinced that simplified fundamentals, 
well learned, are what our boys need, and 
that we must always keep in mind that 
they actually know very little baseball. 

The steps that we follow in the devel- 
opment of a catcher are: (1) stance; (2) 
receiving; (3) throwing; (4) fielding; 
(5) strategy. They are the logical steps 
to follow. A boy needs to learn a good 
stance before he can be a good receiver, 
and the way in which he receives the ball 
will have a direct bearing upon his throw- 
ing. Fielding and strategy follow in line 
with the development of fundamentals. 
In these departments we give our catchers 
the following instructions. 


Stance 


As catcher, you will use two stances: 


(1) for signaling; (2) for receiving. 

For Signaling: Squat with your heels 
fairly close together, toes pointed slightly 
outward, knees slightly spread, trunk in- 
clined slightly forward. Place your gloved 
hand on the left knee with your left arm 
lying naturally along the left thigh. With 
your knees spread only enough to give the 
pitcher, second baseman, and shortstop a 
view of the signs, hold your right hand 
well back in the crotch. When giving the 
signs, keep the right elbow close to your 
body and be sure that the fingers of your 
right hand do not show below the crotch. 
Hold this stance until the pitcher nods his 
head to indicate that he has received the 
sign; then move quickly into the stance 
for receiving. 

For Receiving: Your feet should be a 
little more than shoulder width apart, with 
the toes of the left foot turned slightly 
outward and those of the right foot turned 
outward at an angle of about 45 degrees. 
Your feet may be parallel, or the left foot 
may be advanced so that the toe of the 
right foot is in line with the instep of the 
left. The latter position is preferable. 
Your weight should be mostly on the balls 
of your feet, so that either foot may be 
moved quickly and easily. Hold your body 





sae: the Secondary School 
Batter and Pitching Fundamen- 
tals for the Schoolboy have been dis- 
cussed in previous years by J. E. Gar- 
gan. Mr. Gargan’s ability to present 
his subjects fully and clearly makes 
his articles most valuable for the high 
school er. If additional — of 
this article are desired by coaches for 
their catcher’s early season study, we 
urge that requests be sent in at once. 





low enough so that your forearms may be 
rested on your knees. Keep your arms 
well out from your body and forward, with 
a slight bend at the elbows; and hold your 
hands well apart, with the palms toward 
the pitcher but turned slightly inward. 
The fingers of both hands should be held 
either upward or downward, never for- 
ward toward the pitcher. Hold both 
hands at the height at which the pitch is 
expected, pointing upward for any pitch 
more than waist high, downward for any 
pitch lower than the waist. 

The thumb of your right hand should 
be laid along the hand and held close to 
the index finger. The fingers of your right 
hand should be in a closed position as 
though you had started to make a fist and 
stopped with the hand nearly clenched. 

Your eyes should be on the ball as it 
leaves the pitcher’s hand and then must 
follow the ball all the way up, making sure 
not to lose sight of it some distance out 
in front. 


Specific Suggestions 


1. When giving signals, do not spread 
your knees wider than is necessary for 
the second baseman and shortstop to see 
the signs. 

2. Learn to jump into receiving posi- 
tion after giving your sign. This takes 
practice, is not easy at first; but once the 
movement is learned, you will find it quick 
and easy. 

3. With your right foot turned out at 
a 45-degree angle, it is easier to pivot for 
your throw. 

4. Don’t spread your feet wide; it 
makes shifting slower and more difficult. 

5. For the same reason, don’t get your 
weight back on your heels. 
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Signaling Stance—Note both elbows close 
to the body, the left forearm resting along 
the thigh, the glove on the left knee. The 
knees are spread only enough for the short- 
stop, pitcher and second baseman to see the 
signs. The right hand is fairly high in the 


crotch. 





The Receiving Stance for High Ball— 
Note the feet are a little more than shoulder 
width apart. (The spread is exaggerated in 
this picture.) The body is well spread; the 
fingers and thumb of the bare hand are 
folded; the eyes are on the ball. 


6. Keep low and spread out to offer a 
good target. If you are low, you can han- 
dle low pitches more easily and go up after 
high ones. On the other hand, if your 
stance is too high, you may have difficulty 
in going after low balls. It is easier also, 
to shift quickly with the weight low. 

7. Many experienced catchers always 
hold the hand low and flash the gloved 
hand to indicate the spot of the pitch. 
We want you to hold both hands steady 
at the spot, to offer your pitcher a steady 
target to aid his control. 

8. Don’t close your fist. A relaxed 
bare hand is less likely to injury from 
foul tips and helps you handle the ball 
more easily. 

9. Practice your stance constantly. In 
early season indoors, give your sign and 
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The Receiving Stance for Low Ball—Note 
the right toe on a line with the left instep. 
The aan are pointing downward. The 
body is low. This stance is the same as shown 
in the illustration of the receiving stance for 
the high ball except for the position of the 
hands and the lower body-crouch. 


shift to your receiving stance before each 
pitch. The pitcher will be throwing noth- 
ing but straight balls, but you need to 
follow this routine until it becomes a 


habit. 

10. Take your stance carefully and 
properly each time. Don’t form careless 
habits. 


Receiving 


Take your stance directly behind the 
plate and as close to the batter as possible 
without interfering with him. Keep your 
eyes on the ball all the way into your 
glove. Some catchers lose sight of the ball 
while it is some distance out in front of 
the plate. Stay low, and try to watch the 
ball coming up under the bat so that the 
batter’s swing will not interfere with your 
vision. 

It is very important that you shift in 
front of the ball by moving both feet and 
getting your body into the path of the 
ball. Reaching or lunging to the side 
makes proper handling of the ball more 
difficult and destroys the balance necessary 
for quick and accurate throwing. Shift by 
first sliding the foot on the side toward 
which you are moving and then sliding 
the other foot over until both feet are 
in the same relative positions and the 
body is in front of the ball. 

Let your mitt give with the impact of 
the ball, and at the same time clap your 
bare hand over the ball. Pivot on your 
foot, bringing the ball back to throwing 
position as you receive the pitch. 


Specific Suggestions on Receiving 


1. It is important to take your stance 
as close to the batter as possible, because 
this position is safer, helps your pitcher’s 
control, and places you closer to the bases 


Pivoting for a Throw—In the half-way 
vodka aaa the pivot, note that the eyes 
are on the target, that the body is turning 
from the waist and pivoting on the right foot. 
The left foot is close to ihe floor (ground) 
while being brought into line with the throw. 





Completion of the Pivot—The B nen has 


been completed. The ball is brought up be- 
hind the right ear and the elbow is cocked. 
The wrist and forearm are relaxed. The left 
arm is extended and the feet are in line with 
the throw. 


for throwing or to the infield for fielding. 
There is an exception to this; if you 
expect to make a throw to third, move 
back to avoid the batter when making 
your throw. 

2. If you watch the ball from under 
the batter’s swing, you will not be both- 
ered by it. 

3. Don’t under-estimate the impor- 
tance of watching the flight of the ball all 
the way into your glove. If you form 
the habit of losing sight of it, you will 
never make a reliable catcher. 

4. Be careful not to tip the bat. 

5. Practice shifting indoors in early 
season as you practice your stance. This 
is the place and time to learn it. 

6. Form the habit in early season prac- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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How To Play Third Base 


By Jack Sheehan 
Director of Baseball, Chicago Park District 


man have a good pair of hands and 

a good throwing arm. He must be 
of the courageous type, since he will be 
called on to come in, now and then, for 
the bunt; he will have to come in on hit- 
ters who can lose the ball when they 
swing and he will also have to get his 
chest and shins in front of drives occa- 
sionally. In other words, the third sacker 
does not have the time to field the ball 
cleanly as often as other infielders. With 
this in mind, he should learn to recover 
fast, after knocking the ball down and he 
should not feel that the chance to retire 
the hitter has vanished because he does 
not come up with the ball clean. 

Many players and fans think that a 
good pair of hands means a big pair. Good 
baseball hands are not governed by size. 
All infielders should learn to be going with 
the punch as they say in boxing. That 
is, they should go out and meet the thrown 
or batted ball with the hands and as they 
receive it, their hands should be brought 
back toward the body as they begin the 
motion that will develop into the throw- 
ing of the ball; they should prevent the 
ball from breaking through their hands, 
which is what happens to the player who 
fights the ball. A good infielder should 
be able to catch an egg thrown fairly hard 
from a distance of 100 feet or more with- 
out breaking it. 

A good throwing arm does not mean a 
rifle. The majority of throws should be 
overhand. The third sacker should not 
try to handcuff the other infielders. On 
the contrary, he should practice accuracy, 


I: IS necessary that the third base- 


. study the speed of opposing hitters so as 


to know how much time he has to make 
a play, if he does not field the ball clean, 
and he should only throw as hard as he 
knows how, when called upon to do so. 


The Swinging Bunt 


He must learn to handle the swinging 
bunt as well as the regular bunt. The 
swinging bunt is that one in which the bat- 
ter takes his regular swing at the ball but 
tops it, causing the ball to roll slowly. This 
is a difficult ball to field, since it looks like a 
hard-hit ball and tends to throw the third 
sacker off balance, by making him stand 
dead in his tracks; therefore, he must 
learn to recover fast and charge in. It 
is well for him to remember that on this 
play, the hitter has difficulty in getting 
away from the plate fast; therefore, the 
third baseman does not have to hurry the 
play as much as he might imagine. He 
should handle these plays with two hands 
when possible. When this type of batted 
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Bae. becoming associated in 
1935 with the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict as director of baseball, Mr. Shee- 
han was connected with several leagues 
as player and playing manager. In the 
April issue of this publication last year, 
Mr. Sheehan presented a series of il- 
lustrated studies on baserunning and 
pitching; in the May issue he described 
the play of the second baseman and 
shortstop. In this article on How to 
Play Third Base and with the descrip- 
tion of Grimm’s play at first, Mr. Shee- 
han has covered the subject of infield 
play in a most instructive way. 





ball is to his left or straight at him, it 
may be handled best with two hands; 
when to his right, he will find an advan- 
tage in using the bare hand. When a bunt 
is expected, it is well for him to play as 
close to the foul line as possible. 

The third sacker is called upon to catch 
many fly balls against the grand stand or 
on the edge of the spectators; therefore, 
it is well for him to size up the distance 
from his position and to ascertain the di- 
rection and velocity of the wind. He can 
be of much aid to the shortstop by trying 
for all slow-hit balls to his (the third 
baseman’s) left. 

His toughest play is that one in which 
there is a man on second whom the oppo- 
sition is trying to move to third with a 
bunt. On this play he should have it 
understood with the pitcher that, if the 
ball is bunted easy, he will return to his 
base and that, if the ball is bunted hard, 
he will handle it. Before the ball is bunted, 
he should take his position in toward home 
plate ten or fifteen feet closer than usual 
and over toward the foul line. On each 
pitched ball, he should return to third 
base the instant he sees that the ball is 


- not bunted. This protects him in the 


event a runner should attempt a steal. 

With a man on second, if the hitter 
singles to the left field, he can cut off a 
throw to the plate to get the man scoring 
from second, if, in his judgment, the throw 
will not get there ahead of the runner. 
By doing this, he can prevent the man 
who hit the ball from advancing to second 
or, better still, he may catch him attempt- 
ing to advance. 

When a left-handed hitter is at the bat, 
the third baseman should take his position 
in toward home plate about ten feet ahead 
of an imaginary line, running from second 
to third and keep that position until there 
is one strike on the hitter. He should 
then drop back about even with the bag. 
After there are two strikes on the hitter, 
he can drop back about ten feet more 


toward the outfield. This protects against 
a hitter laying down a bunt. 

With the right-handed hitter at bat, the 
third baseman should take his position 
about even with the base until the hitter 
has one strike; then he should drop back 
about ten feet until there are two strikes, 
and then, he can drop back another ten 
feet. 

The distance that he should play away 
from the bag, should be governed by what 
hitter is up, from which side of the plate 
he hits and what his pitcher can do. For 
instance, if a left-handed hitter is up, and 
the pitcher is exceptionally fast, he should 
play closer to the third base line, since 
the hitter will probably be hitting a lit- 
tle late, causing him to hit balls between 
the third baseman and the base line. On 
the right-handed hitter, it would be just 
the reverse. He should plan to play far- 
ther away from the base line and more 
toward second. 

If his pitcher is of the jerky type, in 
the habit of pitching a slow ball, then the 
whole order is reversed. He should play 
the left-handed hitters more toward sec- 
ond and the right-handers closer to the 
line. With this type of pitcher working 
for the team, the third baseman will have 
to watch good bunters more closely, as 
this kind of pitching is made to order for 
the speed merchants who can lay the ball 
down. 

Of course, like other infielders, he should 
know what is being pitched on every ball 
thrown. It is hard for him to see every 
sign that the catcher gives, especially 
when he is playing close to the line but 
he can arrange with his shortstop to relay 
the signs to him by word of mouth, using 
a certain word for the curve and another 
for the fast ball. It is not necessary for 
him to have a slow-ball sign relayed, since 
the curve can be used to the same advan- 
tage. 

There are times when the shortstop will 
come over to third to take a throw from 
the outfield. When this occurs, the third 
sacker should drop as far back as possible 
to back up the shortstop, in the event the 
ball gets by him. He should never be 
closer than thirty or forty feet if possible, 
when backing up a play. 

When throwing to second for a force 
play, after fielding a sharply hit ball, the 
third baseman should always take into 
consideration that the second sacker might 
be some distance from that base when the 
ball is hit and he should time his play 
accordingly. 

As a general rule, the third baseman 
does not have as many fielding chances 
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In Illustrations 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, Stanley 
Hack demonstrates how to play the bunt to 
the right. No time can be spared on this 
play. Note that he fields the ball with his 
bare hand. Study the foot and leg work in 
this series. The leap in the air, shown in 


“Illustration 4, puts power in the throw. This 


play calls for daily practice. 


Illustrations 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 
show Hack fielding a slow grounder or bunt 
which is coming straight at him. Note that 
he takes the ball with both hands, starts his 
throw while in a crouched position, and 
brings his body around toward first as he 
throws; his weight is on his right foot when 
he releases the ball and he does not straighten 
up until the ball is on its way. His momentum 
carries him three full strides forward. 

To attempt to straighten up and throw, 
to stop or to throw with the weight on the 
left foot, will result in wild throws, arm strain 
or pulled side muscles. 


























per game as other infielders but he can 
call plays, such as fly balls that outfield- 
ers and infielders may have trouble decid- 
ing who should take it; he can keep a 
sleepy pitcher awake to watch baserun- 
ners and he can caution him to back up 
third on a single to the right with a base- 
runner on first; or, now and then, he can 
imitate the opposing coach and decoy the 
opposing baserunner to go back to second 
when he should be coming to third. 


Charley Grimm 
Illustrating How to Play 


First Base 
(Captions by Jack Sheehan) 


N the play of the first baseman, I shall 
not go into any detail, since this sub- 
ject was so ably presented in the March 
issue by Mr. H. S. DeGroat of Springfield 
College. I have selected some pictures 
showing Charley Grimm, as he plays that 
position, with the rather full captions that 
I have written and a re-reading of Mr. 
DeGroat’s article, the important features 
of the play at first is covered. 


One of the five qualifications for the first 
baseman, as enumerated in last month’s issue 
of this publication, by H. S. DeGroat, was 
the important one of the ability to cover ter- 
ritory. In IIMlustrations 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, 
Charley Grimm shows how to shift to the ex- 
treme right for the throw that is bad. LIllus- 
——- 6, 7, 8 and 9 show him shifting to 
the left. 


Illustrations 10, 11, 12 and 13 show how 
a difficult and dangerous play may be made 
easy. On a ball that is thrown to the left 
and arrives just ahead of the runner, Grimm 
shifts toward home, placing his left foot on 
foul territory, and tags the bag with his 
right foot. As he catches the ball, he pulls 
his right foot off the bag immediately. This 
prevents a collision with the runner and 
eliminates the possibility of the runner step- 

‘ ping on his foot. 
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In Illustrations 14, 15 and 16, Grimm is 
demonstrating the correct way of catching 
a low-thrown ball, coming straight at the first 
baseman. The player should stretch as far 
as possible with the proper foot on the bag 
(the left foot if he wears the glove on the 
right hand, the right foot if he wears the 
glove on the left hand). Note that the face 
of the glove is up. 


In Illustrations 17, 18, 19 and 20, Grimm 
is receiving a high throw. Note the face of 
the glove. By stretching forward as far as 
possible, he receives the ball sooner. This, 
many times, results in the runner being out. 


























In Illustrations 21, 22, 23 and 24, Grimm 
demonstrates how a first baseman should 
play with a runner on first and a bunt ex- 
pected. He stays on the bag until the ball 
is pitched to the hitter. As the ball leaves 
the pitcher’s hand, he breaks to the right and 
in toward the hitter. When the ball arrives 
at the plate, he should have advanced toward 
the plate from ten to fifteen feet and about 
the same distance from the base line. If the 
ball is bunted so that the pitcher or third 
baseman handles it, the first baseman returns 
to first to make the put out. If the first base- 
man fields the ball, he can make one of sev- 
eral plays; tag the runner coming to first, re- 
turn to first himself, throw to second for a 
force-out or toss the ball to the pitcher or 
second baseman, whichever one is covering 
first. 


In Illustrations 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30, 
Grimm demonstrates the play with a runner 
on first and the club in the field two or 
more runs ahead. He plays about fifteen 
feet away from the bag and about ten feet 
behind the runner. By feinting him back, or 
picking him off with a play from the pitcher, 
he can prevent the runner getting too much 
of a lead. The first baseman should always 
let the pitcher know when he is not holding 
the runner on the base, otherwise the pitcher 
might wheel and throw or commit a balk 
when he finds that his first baseman is not 
on the base. 


Pictures an Aid in 
Coaching Fundamentals 


LSEWHERE in this issue the authors 

of two articles have referred to the 
value of pictures and to the use that they 
make of them in their coaching. Mr. V. 
F. Hernlund, a firm believer in the value 
of pictures, has arranged illustrated man- 
uals for the physical education groups of 
the Chicago Park District. To him we 
are indebted for many of the excellent 
baseball pictures of last year, for those of 
this issue, and for the basketball illustra- 
tions of Joe Reiff’s articles in the last two 
issues. 

To meet the demand for illustrations, 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL has from time to 
time reprinted pictures in a form suitable 
for posting in gymnasiums. There is still 
available a limited supply of these, dealing 
with the subjects of baseball, track and 
field, tennis, football and basketball. These 
will be furnished without cost to subscrib- 
ers of THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 
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Teaching Beginners the 
Western Roll 


By Roy E. Priebe 


James A. Garfield High School, Los Angeles, California 


HE most natural way for any un- 
trained boy to high-jump is, of 
course, the old scissors style of 
jump. However, he can easily learn more 
economical styles of jumping. The West- 
ern-roll style of jump is discussed here 
because it affords an economical clearance, 
is easy to learn, and is used by many of 
the world’s leading jumpers. 


Means of Selecting High Jump Material 


The selection of material is of primary 
importance in developing a group of high 
jumpers. Potential high jumping material 
may be discovered easily, if the coach has 
every boy in the regular gymnasium 
classes compete in height clearance, jump- 
ing any style he may choose. Much latent 
talent can be discovered also in decathlon 
contests. 

By having gymnasium-class members do 
the standing broad jump and measuring 
the results, the coach can determine who 
has the most leg spring and shows great- 
est possibilities of developing into a high 
jumper. 

Another quick method of ascertaining a 
boy’s potential high-jumping ability is to 





Illustrations 1 and 2 (above)—Obtaining 
the proper take-off mark. 

Illustration 3 (lower left)—Learning the 
take-off. 

Illustration 4 (lower right)—Practicing the 
leg action after the take-off. 
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measure his leg spring by the following 
simple device. Place on the fence of the 
athletic field or upon the wall of the gym- 
nasium a small blackboard or some other 
suitable surface on which a mark can be 








Illustration 5 (above)—The coach demon- 
strating the correct layout. 

Illustration 6 (center)—The coach demon- 
strating the turn. 

Illustration 7 (below)—Practicing the lay- 
out position on a bench. 


made. Have the boy stand directly be- 
neath it with both feet flat on the ground. 
Now have him place a piece of chalk in 
the tips of his fingers so that about one- 
half inch of the chalk is extended beyond 
his finger tips. With his arm fully ex- 
tended but with both feet flat on the 
ground, he should draw a mark on the 
board. This then is the maximum arm- 
reach height. The boy now may lower his 
arm and jump up as high as possible. At 
the peak of this jump with his arm swing- 
ing freely but fully extended, he makes a 
mark. Now measure the difference be- 
tween his average mark made by jump- 
ing and his standing arm-reach mark. An 
average of three jumps is a fair indica- 
tion of his leg spring. This is then a 
measure of the leg spring that he pos- 
sesses. The coach can determine the 
amount of spring in either the right or 
the left leg by this same method. 

If a boy shows an exceptional amount 
of leg spring, has long legs, and displays 
co-ordination, he will develop into a good 
high jumper. If he has only one of these, 
the chances are that he will be only a 
fair performer. The leg length may be de- 
termined by measuring in the usual tai- 





ie 


Illustration 8 (above)—Good layout and 

tucked leg position. ; 
Illustration 9 (below)—Poor tucked leg 

position (a common fault with beginners). 
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lor’s fashion or by measuring from the 
crest of the ilium to the floor or by any 
other method that the coach may devise. 


Teaching Procedures 


The procedures to follow in demon- 
strating various fundamentals are ex- 
plained in detail in the following para- 
graphs. Techniques of teaching are em- 
phasized rather than pros and cons of how 
the various fundamentals should be exe- 
cuted. 

Slow motion pictures of good perform- 
ers are an excellent aid in giving begin- 
ners a good visual impression of how the 
various phases of the jump should be exe- 
cuted. However, if such material is not 
obtainable, the following teaching pro- 
cedures will give the beginner a clearer 
conception of what is to be done. The 
coach may also use still pictures in a se- 
ries, like the accompanying ones of Walter 
Marty, for illustrating phases of the jump. 


The Approach 


The length of the approach or run varies 
from twenty-five to fifty feet, depending 
upon the jumper. However, thirty or 
forty feet are considered enough, for too 
much speed cannot be converted immedi- 
ately into a straight upward lift. Most 
beginners take too long a run, and ap- 
proach the crossbar too fast, thus they 
broad-jump more than they high-jump 
the crossbar. The approach strides should 
be uniform in length in each attempt at 
the crossbar, the last three strides being 
longer and more relaxed. 

The coach may demonstrate the proper 
approach himself or have his best high 
jumper do so. He should emphasize the 
correct angle of approach, as most begin- 
ners run too close to the crossbar and 
jump along it. An approach angle of 
forty-five degrees is best for beginners to 
use. 


Obtaining Proper Check Marks 


An important factor in learning the ap- 
proach is for the boy to have proper 
check and take-off marks. 

Demonstrate how to obtain the proper 
take-off marks by standing an arm’s 
length away from the crossbar as shown 
in Illustration 1 or by standing at the same 
angle as the angle of approach and kick- 
ing up the lead leg, allowing about two 
inches for safe clearance as shown in II- 
lustration 2. Now have the jumper find 
his proper take-off mark. After this is 
done, have him step on this mark with 
this take-off leg and run away from the 
crossbar at the same angle and speed that 
he uses in approaching it. Notice the spot 
where his take-off foot hits the ground at 
about the fifteen and also at the thirty- 
foot mark as well as the end of his run. 
He will then have a starting mark, two 
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check marks, and a take-off mark. Place 
a piece of white tape or some other easily 
seen marker on these spots. If, by step- 
ping on these markers as he runs, the 
jumper finds he does not hit the take-off 
mark, the check marks should be moved 
up the necessary distance. However, the 
jumper must approach the crossbar at a 
uniform pace upon each attempt. He 
must concentrate on stepping directly on 
these check marks, keeping his eyes fo- 
cused on each mark as he approaches and 
not on the crossbar as most beginners do. 


The Take-off 


Explain the technique of the take-off 
by showing how the heel comes down first 
with the knee slightly bent, the body 
weight then rolling forward on to the toe 
as the knee is straightened, thus driving 
the body upward. Emphasize how the 
take-off and final toe-push help convert 
the forward running speed into a straight 
upward lift. 

Now explain how the lead leg is swung 
up at an angle toward the inside as the 
take-off is being made. This action helps 
pull the body up by the force of the leg 
kick. The arms merely operate naturally 
at this stage of the jump. After having 
the jumpers take a step or two and then 
kick up the lead leg, let them practice 
the take-off, first without the crossbar and 
then with it, placing it at a low height. 

The next stage in this teaching process 

(Continued on page 46) 





A Practice Jump of Walter Marty 


Illustrations 1, 2, 3, 4—The Approach. 
Notice how he is driving forward with his 
eyes concentrated on the take-off mark, a most 
important factor. He then looks at the sky 
above the crossbar (Illustration 4). 


Illustrations 5, 6, 7, 8—The Take-off. Illus- 
tration 5 shows the foot coming down heel 
first. In Illustrations 6 and 7, he is rolling 
forward on to the toe. The upper thigh 
muscles may be seen coming into play. In 
Illustration 8, the toe is just leaving the 
ground and the knee lift of the left leg is 
almost completed. 


Illustrations 9, 10, 11—The Flight. These 
photos show the take-off leg coming up fast 
and being tucked tightly to the lead leg as 
the body is being raised. 


Illustrations 12, 13—The Layout. Iillus- 
trations 12 and 13 show the layout which is 
not flat enough. However, Marty had a 
secondary hip lift which he employed at this 
stage to raise his hips. This is not shown 
in this jump. 


Illustrations 14, 15, 16, 17—The Turn. 
These illustrations show how the turn is ex- 
ecuted by the jumper throwing his right arm 
down and turning his body, and by cutting 
the take-off leg down fast. 


Illustrations 18, 19, 20—The Landing. 
Illustration 18 shows the take-off leg coming 
down first, as the arms are being brought 
down to help break the fall in landing. 
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Ground 
Pyramids 


By Hartley D. Price 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois; 
Director of Gymkana Troupe 
and Varsity Gymnastics 





rs article concludes a series of 
eleven articles, extending over a 
period of three years, by Hartley Price. 
Since so many readers of this publica- 
tion bind their copies and refer to them 
year after year, we believe that a pro- 
gressive series of articles is valuable. 
Mr. Price, in the articles, has presented 
the subjects of Tumbling—Fundamen- 
tals and Advanced, Handbalancing, 
Doubles, Triples — Fundamentals and 
Advanced, and Pyramid Building— 
Fundamentals and Advanced. We wish 
to express our appreciation and that 
of many readers for his co-operation 
in presenting such an excellent and 
well illustrated series of articles. 


ROUND pyramids are those which 
+ are built on the floor or on the 

ground without the use of equip- 
ment. The pyramids depend solely upon 
human forms for the presentation of pat- 
terns or designs. 

The possibilities of ground pyramids are 
practically limitless. A pyramid is formed 
by the effective use of both center and end 
pieces. If a convex pyramid is desired, the 
center piece should be higher than the end 
pieces, but if a concave pyramid is wanted, 
the center piece should be lower than the 
end pieces. 





Types of Ground Pyramids 


Ground pyramids may be movable or 
marching, or they may be stationary. The 
movable or marching pyramid like any 
pyramid, needs a solid foundation or base; 
therefore, it should be made up of a num- 
ber of the strongest, most stable partici- 
pants. Such a pyramid, with the lighter 
members at the top should be compara- 
tively steady. The marching group should 
keep in step and should keep in a straight 
line. Marching pyramids may be used ef- 
fectively as a complete act, or, if desired, 
this type of pyramid may be used to make 
an entrance or an exit for a pyramid build- 
ing act. Any such performance, however, 
requires a high degree of co-ordination be- 
tween members of the group. A musical 
accompaniment will help the performers 
keep time and get cues for positions. 

Many types of stationary pyramids may 
be formed such as circular, square, or any 
other desired type of geometric design or 
pattern. These pyramids assume the shape 
somewhat of a tower or of a steeple; that 
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is, there is a series of tiers, as it were. The 
bottom tier, or foundation should be the 
largest and the most stable; each succeed- 
ing tier should be respectively smaller and - 
lighter in weight. Still another type of 
stationary pyramid is the double-line pyra- 
mid in which two single-line pyramids 
cross to form a plus sign or the letter X. 
Such a pyramid may be either convex or 
concave or both in design. These particu- 
lar pyramids are effective if the audience 
surrounds the performers on all sides. 

Perhaps the most common type of 
ground pyramid is the single-line pyramid 
in which the line may be straight or 
curved; usually it is straight. Such a pyra- 
mid does not lend itself favorably to a sit- 
uation wherein the audience surrounds the 
performers on four sides. Hence, for most 
effective results, it should be staged at one 
end of the gymnasium, facing an audience 
which may be seated either parallel to the 
act or in a semi-circular position in rela- 
tion to it. 

A well-balanced, interest-sustaining pyr- 
amid building act usually is made up of 
about six or seven separate arrangements 
or patterns. For the sake of audience ap- 
peal, the pyramid building group should 
assume correct position with brisk preci- 
sion, under the guidance of signals from a 
leader or from cues provided by music. 
Diligent, painstaking, and thoughtful prac- 
) tice is needed to bring about effective re- 
sults. The accompanying illustrations 
show a group of distinct, straight line pat- 
terns which may be used for an exhibition 
pyramid building act. 

Illustration 1 shows a pyramid which 
consists of two candlestick three-man pyr- 
amids; these are flanked on each side by 
two hand-knee balancers; five handbalanc- 












ers are in position, one in the center, be- . ~ : ' Me : 
tween the candlestick pyramids, and §&  & i & a Wy t: AW 
slightly to the fore, while two are at the Pua’ . \ :" ' 
ends. By way of variety, a high hand-to- . » 4 : 1 i ‘| @) 
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Illustration 2 shows a convex pyramid. 
The center piece consists of two simple 
three-man pyramids or triples in which 
the understanders hold the top men in a 
4 shoulder support position; the three-man 
pyramids are close enough together so that 
the topmounter may do a handbalance 
from the necks of the horizontal forms. If 
a handbalancing topmounter is unavail- 
able, a man may take a standing position 
instead. The pyramid is tapered off by two 
men in a front support position; their feet 
are placed on the shoulders of a member 
of the three-man pyramid. It is finished 
symmetrically by balancers in hand stand 
and in head balance positions at each end. 
Illustration 3 shows another convex pyr- 
amid. The center piece is formed by three 
men, two of whom are in a hand-to-hand 
balancing position while a third man is in 
the crab position slightly in front of them. 
(Continued on page 47) 


piece in order to make this a convex pyr- 
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Baseball Centennial Year 


WE have previously called attention to the fact 
that baseball is this year celebrating its One 
Hundredth Birthday. Many of our best American 
traditions are interwoven into this great game that 
so many millions of American boys have enjoyed. 
There is probably no game from which the players 
derive so much pleasure in playing as the game of 
baseball. 

We do not believe that the decline in baseball has 
been so marked in the schools and colleges as in the 
industrial leagues and in the small towns and cities. 
We are very much of the opinion that the decline in 
the small towns and cities is due to the fact that the 
local promoters attempted to maintain teams in the 
summer time on a paid-player basis. They were 
unable to pay out and after a while, in disgust, they 
gave up the game. Had they been content to organ- 
ize teams made up solely of home boys, the story 
would have been different. 

While there has been some decline in school and 
college baseball since 1923, there also has been in 
certain localities marked improvement. Last month 
we called attention to the progress that had been 
made in the state of Iowa, largely because of the 
a ager activities fostered by Superintendent 

eKock of the Manson High School. 

This issue points out that, in Michigan, out of the 
730 high schools engaging in various interscholastic 
athletic activities, 560 will sponsor baseball teams 
this spring. Mr. C. E. Forsythe suggests methods 
other than the tournament way for keeping up base- 
ball interest. 

Some years ago Mr. Paul Neverman, Secretary 
of the State High School Athletic Association of 
Wisconsin, was instrumental in creating more in- 
terest in baseball in the schools of his state than 
had been in evidence previously. Baseball will 
thrive where it is given the proper promotional 
stimulus. 

The American Legion program to which we have 
referred many times is another case in point. Sev- 
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eral million boys under the age of seventeen have, 
in recent years, played baseball under Legion aus- 
pices. Who can deny that these lads in the mass 
have not been made better citizens as a result of 
their athletic experiences gained under the direction 
of socially minded, patriotic athletic officers. A 
friend of ours believes that the way to promote 
more high school baseball is by building from the 
top down. We differ from him, not in objectives 
but only as regards methods. We are firm in the 
conviction that baseball must be developed from the 
bottom up, and we point to the results of the efforts 
put forth by the Legion, by the state high school 
secretaries and by enthusiastic coaches and prin- 
cipals, here and there, as proof that our conviction 
is sound. 

We are not enthusiastically proposing that more 
effort be given to the promotion of baseball in the 
schools and colleges because, if this is done it will 
help organized baseball or will sell more baseball 
equipment. We are interested primarily in the 
boys who play the game and we believe that it would 
be a sad misfortune if baseball were allowed to die 
out as an intercollegiate and interscholastic sport. 


Well-Turfed Football Fields 


N this issue, the ATHLETIC JouRNAL is beginning 

a series of articles on turf and the care of foot- 
ball fields. An editorial appearing in the November 
issue carried the recommendations of Dr. Eastwood 
to the American Football Coaches Association re- 
garding fatalities and injuries. Dr. Eastwood’s 
committee recommended among other items that 
no school should play football unless it had well- 
turfed practice and game facilities. 

The ArHuEtIc JouRNAL through its articles and 
editorials has continually attempted to assist the 
coaches in using safe coaching methods and good 
equipment, and in caring for sprains and charley 
horses. 

Coaches are invited to send us their problems re- 
garding the turf of their fields. Authorities on the 
subject have agreed to assist. 


Thoroughbreds 


A GENTLEMAN of the old school, Dempster 
MacMurphy by name, was recently buried in 
Arlington Cemetery. Those who knew him classi- 
fied him as a thoroughbred. He was at one time en- 
rolled as a cadet in the New Mexico Military Insti- 
tute at Roswell, New Mexico. On June 2nd, 1931, 
he delivered an address to the members of the Class 
of 1931 of this Institute which contains many gems 
of wisdom—wisdom which was acquired as a result 
of experience, some of which we assume the privi- 
lege of quoting. 

‘*Young gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘I can’t tell you 
anything about the years ahead save that life uses 
a third grade copybook for a text, and leaves you 
at the end, knowing only what is memorized at the 
beginning—that honesty is the best policy; that all 
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is not gold that glitters; that if you dance, assuredly 
you pay the piper. But life reserves to itself the 
business of imparting these important lessons. All 
I can tell you of the battlefields which are its class- 
rooms is that you will need to take with you there 
the various qualities of sportsmanship. Courage 
and faith, they are, and big measures of gallantry 
and fortitude. That is equipment sufficient to see 
you through, but God help you if your equipment 
is faulty. For the school of hard knocks is a relent- 
less school, and impatient with the unfit.’’ 

Later in speaking of one of the instructors of the 

Institute he said, ‘‘He epitomized sportsmanship. 
He knew how to take punishment and smile, and 
come up for more. ... As he, so you too will find 
you have a good deal of winning and a good deal of 
losing to do before you come at last to the sunset. 
It is important that you do both equally well. The 
world, otherwise, will have little use for you, which 
is of no consequence, but the thing that matters is 
that you will have little use for yourself. It is not 
easy to win humbly. It is harder—much harder 
to triumph under conquest.’’ 
Further on in his address he said, ‘‘ You all ride 
you can all be the sort of men worthy of fine 
horses. If, in your years here, you have learned 
nothing else save the great lesson your horses 
should have taught you, your education has not been 
in vain. That lesson is, of course, that thorough- 
breds never refuse a jump.’’ 

In speaking of the chaos in the world today he 
said, ‘‘Into this wonderland, like Alice, you come 
now. Come with clear vision, and ignore labels. 
Look for values. Strong men built for you a free 
country. Keep it free. Freedom irks weaklings, 
who would like to avoid the responsibilities of free 
men in a free man’s land. There is an unhealthy 
element in this country which yearns for privilege, 
status, and the passing security of paternalism. 
Challenge its prophets boldly, and keep your coun- 
try free even at the cost of waste and occasional 
panics. It is well. worth the price.”’... ‘‘Lend 
your strength to men who believe in strength, and 
know that free men only can be strong. In polities, 
as in business and society, stand straight up. Have 
no traffic with those who shuffle and dodge. Shame 
the evasive and the weak-kneed, and work with and 
for those who stand for the right, whether it is 
popular or unpopular.’’ 

He later gave the cadets a bit of advice that ap- 
plies to boys and young men in athletics. He said, 
‘‘Whatever you do, do better under punishment 
than under fair skies. That is the test. That is the 
lesson for the individual of lofty ideals and senti- 
ment and heart. Do not quit.’’ 

Finally, his last admonition was beautifully 
stated in the following words: 

‘‘The loving cup of memory high I lift, and rev- 
erently, in your name, and in the name of all who 
are her sons, I drink to Flanders, to the Marne, to 
the Argonne forest, where sleep the dead of the In- 
stitute who are our brothers. And in their name, 
Gentlemen of the Class of 1931, I drink to you. 
Back across the sunset they march, to stand with 
you here, in spirit. As their ghostly assemblage sa- 
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lutes you, I welcome you to the ranks of the Alumni. 
Be worthy of these immortal comrades. At the last, 
as you, in your turn, march through the sunset to 
join them in their bivouae beyond the stars, go 
proudly, you young recruits. Let them see in the 
looks of your eyes that you kept faith with them: 
let the music of your hearts sing out that you, also, 
did not fail the school which said to each of them, 
as it now says to each of you, ‘You are one of 
ours.’ ”’ 


The Greek Concept of Teaching 


N AN ARTICLE which appeared in the New 
York Times Magazine, John Erskine presents 
some interesting and valuable suggestions regard- 
ing teaching methods. He points out that, perhaps, 
there is a profound reason why American students 
are devoted to athletics and suggests that it may be 
a strictly educational reason. Following is an ex- 
cerpt from his article. 

‘*The educator may well ask whether athletics is 
not the only subject in the curriculum which is prop- 
erly taught. The subjects which approach it in the 
genuine satisfactions they give are taught in ap- 
proximately the same way. The teacher of any sub- 
ject, even though he is a sworn enemy of what he 
calls the athletic craze, may well hope that that craze 
will continue in full vigor until all the other subjects 
are taught by the same system. 

‘‘We still teach athletics as the Greeks did, for 
use. If we think of the Greeks as traditional folk 
whose day was past long ago, and who are remem- 
bered now only in academic tradition, it is perhaps 
a good thing to illustrate their vital wisdom in this 
physical field, where we cannot be dismissed as 
academic or bookish. The Greeks held athletics even 
more highly than we do. The Olympian games were 
more nearly a religious ceremony than even football 
contests are with us, and the blight of commercial- 
ism, so far as we know, was absent. But they be- 
lieved that other subjects also were of vital impor- 
tance, and they taught them all so that study would 
result in an able performance.’’ 

Others have suggested that perhaps the best 
teaching in the schools and colleges today is being 
done by the athletic coaches. The students are eager 
to follow the precepts of their instructors because 
they want to do well in the games in which they are 
to compete. In athletics there is a sort of a measur- 
ing stick of the proficiency of the coaches’ teaching 
ability. 

The motion pictures have added to the proficiency 
of coaching. A coach in the off-seasons may run the 
pictures over and over and thus learn why certain 
plays did not work or why the defense did not oper- 
ate effectively against certain types of strategy used 
by the opponents. The coaching of today is of an 
infinitely higher degree than ever before. This 
means that, although football is an intricate game, 
the players do not have to unlearn as much as for- 
merly and consequently they can concentrate on the 
plans and methods that have been proven sound and 
effective. 
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Line Drills for Spring Practice 


opening game on their schedules less 

than two weeks after football work- 
outs start in the fall, coaches throughout 
the nation are concentrating more and 
more on the work and progress available 
in spring practice. It is these six weeks 
of instruction which give the coach an 
opportunity to test his sophomore mate- 
rial, plan progress in the play of his vet- 
erans and squad men and prepare for that 
opening game in all departments. 

In order to capitalize on all the avail- 
able material in his group, the modern line 
coach is using more and more organized 
group drills. In employing this method 
of instruction, the coach can accomplish 
two purposes, both important in his pro- 
fession: (1) He can hold the interest and 
enthusiasm that is very necessary to any 
squad and (2) he can give each and every 
candidate for a position an even chance to 
display his ability. 

I have drawn diagrams of some of my 
favorite drills which include fundamental 
instruction, important to both sophomore 
and senior, which may be adjusted to keep 
squad interest at a high level throughout 
the workout. Drill work in groups, in my 
estimation, eliminates tiresome work with 
selected men, develops players out of boys 
who were classed as no good by the coach 
at first glance and it keeps everyone busy. 
I consider well-organized group drills on 
a par with actual scrimmage. 

For stance work the boys should be lined 
up in a circle or in a straight line as shown 
in Diagram 1. The coach should explain 
the stance that he desires and should 
demonstrate with one of his experienced 
boys. He should have the players take the 
set and should check the stances. He 
should have them drop from an upright 
position in order to impress them with the 
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By Stanley L. Williamson 
Line Coach, Kansas State College 





A FIRM believer in the use of group 
drills in laying a strong funda- 
mental foundation in football line play, 
Stan Williamson employs on the Kan- 
sas State practice field, all the sugges- 
tions that he gives in his article. A 
graduate of the University of Southern 
California, where he received All- 
American honors as center for the 
Trojans, Williamson has developed 
lines equal to any in the Big Six Con- 
ference since going to the Manhattan 
school in 1935. Many raw and inex- 
perienced athletes have developed into 
finished performers under Williamson’s 
guidance and with his use of squad 
drills, embodying competition and 
physical contact to keep up the interest 
and the spirit of the players. 





Stanley L. Williamson 


fact that they must become natural in 
swinging into their sets. From their hands 
and one knee, he should have the boys hop 
into their set and he should check again. 
With their hands or elbows on their knees, 
he should have them shift to a 45-degree 
ang] , backwards, forwards, and sidewards 
into their sets, checking continuously. He 
should explain the vital necessity of a fool- 
proof, comfortable stance. One hundred 
per cent of their assignments are going 
to explode from this position. 

We use the drill, shown in Diagram 2 
(or drills similar), as a second step to 
teach the men line pulling or swinging out 
of their stances. Lined up, they count off 
by three’s and on signal—one’s right, one’s 
left, etec——the coach can instruct them in 
the various ways of pulling, running low, 





turning down field into dummy backfield 
men, etc. Stances should be checked 
through this drill. 

While the wing-backs and ends are 
working on the tackles, we use the drill, 
shown in Diagram 3, for the guards and 
ends. Forming two files in the back of 
an old tire, the boys alternate pulling right 
and left. The ends penetrate at a sharp 
crashing angle, a 40-degree angle or 
straight across as do seven-man reacting 
ends. The guards are then taught the 
methods of handling these ends and prac- 
tice reacting on different blocks necessary 
to handle this immediate change in style 
of end play. Blocking backs are worked 
in on this drill also. By a little variation 
in this drill, offensive pass protection may 
be worked on. 

Diagram 4 shows a line-pulling drill. 
One steps ahead and to the right to be- 
come the pivot post. Two blocks in on 
the guard. Three pulls out and takes the 
dummy out. Four checks in the line. Five 
leads with 7, while 6 cuts in front of the 
left defensive dummy. In rotating, 1 
takes 7’s place and 7 moves into 6’s posi- 
tion. Three and four lines may be kept 
busy with this drill at the same time. The 
drill should be run to the right as much 
as to the left. 

In Diagram 5, the drill is practically the 
same as that shown in Diagram 4. One 
and 2 pull out together, however, with the 
guards blocking on the end or the dummy, 
using a more delayed block than the one 
in Diagram 3. The drill should be run 
both to the right and to the left. 

Diagram 6 shows a line-blocking drill. 
The men should be paired off, facing each 
other, with one on the offense and one on 
the defense. The defense man charges 
straight ahead, always, unless the coach 
wishes to vary the style. All offensive 
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men take the first drill as in A, practicing 
first the body block; second, the Indian 
block; and third, the outside or reverse 
block. They then alternate positions, re- 
peating the same drill. In B, the defensive 


man charges directly into the offensive 
man who practices the left body block, 
shoulder or Indian block, and the right 
body block. In C, the defensive man lines 
up off the right shoulder man who repeats 
the three fundamental blocks, as in Dia- 
gram A. The straight-on charge may be 
practiced in this drill also. 

A line-charging drill of two on one is 
shown in Diagram 7. The offensive man 
charges the defensive man right, left and 
straight back. This is a very practical 
drill with each group of three, alternating 
positions or revolving. It may be used for 
teaching the offensive man the various 
tricks of employing the high low block, 
how to be a pivot post, how to contend 
with various defensive tactics, as smother- 
ing a submarining guard, ducking a fore- 
arm shiver, etc. A great deal of defensive 
enthusiasm may often be had by the coach 
inquiring as to which one of the three can 
work his way through the two offensive 
men the fastest. 

A drill employing just the tackles and 


Turf for Football 


letic fields should consist of Kentucky 

blue grass in the main, because it pos- 
sesses more desirable characteristics than 
any other turf forming grass. Its supe- 
rior qualities are even more outstanding 
on watered fields. 

Besides being satisfactory from the 
standpoint of play, football turf must 
withstand mechanical injury, and subse- 
quently repair itself. It is in the latter 
respect that Kentucky blue grass is out- 
standing. 

The popularity of Chewings New Zea- 
land fescue and related varieties is due to 
the fine, bristle-like character of individual 
leaf blades. Aside from sheep’s fescue, 
with heavy rates of seeding, the turf form- 
ing qualities of fescue are excellent, but re- 
covery and repair following mechanical in- 
jury are too slow. 

The creeping bent grasses, either sea- 
side from seed, or the so-called vegetative 
strains used on golf greens, are not suited 
to use on athletic fields. As the name im- 
plies, these grasses spread by means of 
creeping surface runners, called stolons. 
Rooting occurs at each joint or node. 
Creeping bents repair injury quickly, but 
fail in other respects. The turf is too slip- 
pery for rapid foot work, and the deep sur- 
face mat of grass increases the possibility 
of turned ankles. At one time, turf on 
several large stadiums consisted of vege- 
tatively planted creeping bent, but all 
have been replaced with other grasses. 

Where bent grass is used, one of the co- 
lonial bents, such as Astoria is best, but 


I N the North, the grass sward on ath- 
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By O. ]. Noer 
Agronomist 
Milwaukee Sewerage Commission 


should not constitute more than 5 to 10 
per cent of the seed mixture. 

Unlike creeping bent, Kentucky blue 
grass and fescue spread by means of un- 
derground stems, called rhizomes, which 
develop principally in the spring and fall 
when moisture and temperatures are most 
favorable for growth. In a favorable en- 
vironment, blue grass spreads faster than 
fescue, because of greater and more rapid 
rhizome production. By the same token, 
blue grass recovers from mechanical in- 
jury more quickly. This fact underlies 
the preference for blue grass on heavily 
played golf tees, even though players pre- 
fer fescue turf. The choice is one of rea- 
sonably good turf all season, or superb 


-grass at the start and bare ground for the 


balance of the year. In many respects, 
football fields resemble golf tees. 

The fall is the best time to sow grass 
seed, but it is also the season of active 
play, so accentuating practices which fa- 
vor the growth and spreading of existing 
grass, rather than constant re-seeding, of- 
fer greater promise of an acceptable turf. 
Re-seeding should be confined to badly 
worn areas, and should be done in the 
spring at the moment temperatures are 
favorable for germination and growth. 

Kentucky blue grass is a lime and phos- 
phorus loving plant, but like other grasses, 
it is a voracious feeder and needs nitro- 
gen to encourage satisfactory leaf growth, 
a prerequisite to dense turf development. 
When clippings are not removed, fertilizer 
containing potash is seldom needed. 

Before a fertilizer program, designed to 
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ends is shown in Diagram 8. This drill 
acquaints the candidates for those posi- 
tions with defensive and offensive tactics 
of a split end and no wing-back as is 
(Continued on page 39) 


Fields 


favor Kentucky blue grass is inaugurated, 
the soil should be tested for acidity and 
available phosphorus. 

If soil is distinctly acid, or if grass 
growth is visibly better along lime lines, 
need for lime is indicated. Depending 
upon the degree of acidity, finely ground 
agricultural limestone should be applied 
at one to three tons per acre, once every 
two to four years. Late fall or early 
spring are the best times to apply lime. 

On soils where available phosphorus is 
medium (or higher), a fertilizer containing 
from one-third to one-half as much phos- 
phoric acid as nitrogen will provide ample 
phosphoric acid, but if available soil phos- 
phorus is low, superphosphate, bone meal, 
or other suitable phosphate should be used 
at a generous initial rate. By applying 16 
or 20 per cent grade superphosphate at 
250 to 500 pounds, or bone meal at 500 to 
1000 pounds per acre, additional phos- 
phate will not be needed for two to five 
years. Phosphate fertilizers are best ap- 
plied in early fall or eatiy spring. Their 
use before seeding is important to encour- 
age initial root development. 

Fertilization then becomes a matter of 
supplying nitrogen. In order to sustain 
growth over longer periods, most of the 
nitrogen should be derived from organic 
materials, such as cottonseed meal and 
similar ones. They should be applied at 
rates of 1000 to 1500 pounds per acre. 
Some soluble inorganic nitrogen can be 
used also to stimulate initial growth, and 
as a further aid in suppressing weeds. Am- 
monium sulphate is the preferred source 
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for grass, but the rate should not exceed 
150 pounds per acre, because it is water 
soluble and hence apt to burn. Never 
apply soluble fertilizer when grass is wet 
or laden with dew, and in warm weather 
reduce the rate to 75 pounds per acre. 
Nitrogen fertilizer should be applied 


fall. In regions where crab grass is trouble- 
some, the spring rate should approximate 
one-half the quantities specified above, 
and in fall the maximum quantity should 
be applied. 

Systematic fertilization automatically 
increases turf density by fostering greater 





buckhorn, 
and other similar weeds automatically di- 
minish. 

Irrigation to supplement natural rain- 
fall is common practice on many fields, but 


creases, dandelion, plantain, 


the tendency is to overwater. Frequent 
light sprinkling favors shallow roots, and 




















































twice a year, in the spring and in early rhizome activity. As grass _— in- (Continued on page 38) 
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Michigan State’s Track 


HE layout and brief description of 

the track at Michigan State, which 

is one of the most recent tracks in 

the country to be completed, will furnish 

suggestions to those planning to build new 

tracks this spring or to improve their 
present tracks. 

Over sixty of the leading track and field 
coaches in the country were queried for 
up-to-date information and suggestions. 
The best of these were incorporated in the 
plans of the Michigan State track. 

The track is 35 feet wide at all points, 
permitting eight to twelve individual 
lanes. The pole lane is used for the dis- 
tance events. Each of the two straight- 
aways is 250 yards long. The oval part of 
the track is 440 yards. The railroad curves 
have a radius of 104 feet. Each curve and 
straightaway is approximately 110 yards. 
Catch basins are staggered on both sides 
of the track every 35 feet, three feet from 
the curb. 

All six field events are laid out with 
permanent runways, pits and rings, in the 
infield in such a way as to permit the 
holding of all field events simultaneously. 
Warm-up runways, pits and rings are lo- 
cated between the two straightaway legs. 
The broad jump and pole vault pits are 
approached by runways from two direc- 
tions. 

The top dressing for the running track 
is a mixture of two parts of fine cinders to 
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one part of black soil, which is a loam 
containing about 15 per cent of organic 
matter. This type of soil has excellent 
resilient binding qualities and will not 
bake like clay. 

The Javelin—The runway, 75 by 25 
feet, and the landing area are raised three 
inches above the level of the field. The 
runways are the same as the track except 
that a three-inch top layer is made of a 
mixture of one sack of Portland Cement 
to fifteen parts cinders and clay, the 
cinder-clay mixture, two parts cinders to 
one clay, cinders passing through a 4- 


. inch screen. 


The Discus—The ring and landing area 
are raised three inches above the level of 
the field. The area 22 feet by 12 feet pro- 
vides for a moveable ring. A three-inch 
top layer is made of one sack of Portland 
cement to ten of clay and cinders, the 
cinder-clay mixture, one part clay to two 
parts cinders, passing through a 14-inch 
screen. 

The Shot—The ring and landing area 
are raised three inches above the level of 
the field. The area 10 feet by 16 feet pro- 
vides for a moveable shot ring. The three- 
inch top layer of the ring is made of one 
sack of Portland cement to ten of cinders 
and clay, the cinder-clay mixture, the same 
proportions as in the discus. The three- 
inch top layer of the landing area is clay 


mixed with cement, ten to one. 

The Pole Vault—The pit is raised two 
feet above the field. The runway is three 
inches above the field built the same as 
the track except that the three-inch top 
layer is one sack of Portland cement to 
fifteen of cinders and clay, one part clay 
to two parts cinders passing through a 4- 
inch screen. The pit has a false bottom 
two feet below the ground and one foot 
above the true bottom, consisting of 
planks covered with tar paper or canvas. 

The High Jump—The pit is raised two 
inches above the field. The circle is raised 
three inches above the field and built the 
same as the track except that the top 
three-inch layer is made of one sack of 
Portland cement to fifteen of cinders and 
clay, the clay-cinder mixture, the same as 
in pole vault. The pit is excavated to a 
depth of two feet. 

The Broad Jump—The runways and pit 
are raised three inches above the field. 
The runways are built the same as the 
track except that the three-inch top layer 
consists of one sack of Portland cement to 
fifteen of clay and cinders, the same pro- 
portion as described above. The take-off 
board is 8 inches by 8 inches by 8 feet 
sunk 34 inches below the runway with a 
board 34 inches by 8 inches by 8 feet 
screwed to the sunken joist. The pit edge 
of the board is raised one-fourth of an 
inch. 
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Are College Athletics Commercial 
and Is It Necessary to Subsidize 
Athletes to Produce a 
Winning Team? 


By John L. Griffith 


letic Journal we were privileged to 

present the facts regarding the ad- 
ministration of athletics at the University 
of Minnesota, and in the January issue we 
reported the way athletics are adminis- 
tered at the University of California. 
California, according to the latest statis- 
tics, ranks first among the universities and 
colleges of America from the standpoint 
of full time student enrollment, having 
24,809 students. These figures, however, 
include the three institutions that are un- 
der the one head. California has had its 
share of championships and fine teams. 

Minnesota ranks second according to 
Dr. Raymond Walters, President of the 
University of Cincinnati, in his article in 
the December issue of School and Society 
with 15,148 full-time students. Columbia 
University is third, New York University 
fourth, the University of Illinois fifth, 
Ohio State University sixth, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan seventh, etc. Studies re- 
garding the administration of athletics at 
the universities of Illinois and Ohio State 
are being prepared and will be presented 
later. We present in this issue a state- 
ment especially concerning two phases of 
athletic administration at the University 
of Michigan, first, the amount of money 
taken in at football and a report of what 
is done with the money and, second, a 
report of student aids that are available 
to athletes. 

During the school year, September, 1936 
to June, 1937, eleven athletes received 
tuition scholarships. Any man who won 
his numeral in freshman sports or who 
actually engaged in intercollegiate ath- 
letics some time during the year is classi- 
fied as an athlete. There were 361 men 
so classified at the University of Mich- 
igan. 

Thirty-one athletes borrowed money 
from the university loan fund in amounts 
ranging from $25.00 to $214.00. The 
loans are administered by the Dean of 
Students and the loan funds are available 
for needy students, whether they are ath- 
letes or not. The total amount of money 
loaned athletes that year by the Univer- 
sity Loan Fund Committee totaled $2,699. 


ie THE November issue of the Ath- 
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Students receiving these loans signed notes 
and the records show a very high percent- 
age of collection of such loans. 
Approximately 100 of the Michigan 
athletes worked on or about the campus. 
Some of them were employed by the 
Michigan Union, some in the University 
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For the Year Ended June 30 
5 ee “ 
i 
- burse- over Bis. 
Particulars Receipts (1) ments bursements 
Operating Revenues: 
Sports: 
Football......... $192,618.10 $ 72,083.97** $120,534.13 
Basketball... .... 7,702.22 11,093.49 3,391.27* 
_ Peay 980.40 12,765.48 11,785.08* 
529. 6,218.32 5,688.62°* 
cated 744.18 6,895.70 6,151.52* 
Hockey a 2,724.12 4,545.12 1,821.00* 
Wrestling Se scbancaiare 148.90 4,294.00 4,145.10* 
. ——aeaaee 2,400.43 2,400.43* 
ee 2,593.23 2,593.23° 
Intramural Activities 160.00 2,219.69°**  2,059.69* 
nkaeee 5,324.25 5,324.25* 
re 164.90 164.90* 
Annuity Premiums 
( hing Staff) 4,316.08 4,316.08* 
bene 449.71 449.71° 
$205,607.62 $135,364.37 $70,243.25 
Athletic Coupon Books....................-.- a 
Stadium Concessions.....................0005 1,742.72 
Towel and Locker Fees...................00+- 1,098.68 
ead aed anh omiaa enc 227, 
$133,113.47 
Disbursements for Operating 
f RSE $3,192.94 
Skating Rink (Net)............. 608. 
Women’s mn. 4,742.74 
Four Year Course.............. 925 
t Expense: 
—— a aha teeiicica adic de boyy 
Programs and Publications (Net). 7,833.86 
* Office Salaries and General Expense 16,688.78 75,573.20 
Excess ae Receipts 
isbursements.................. $57,540.27 
Deduct—Diabursemen ts for Non- 
opera’ xpenses: 
ited for payment of Bond 
We pas RS ee Oe $35,816. 
pe eer on Notes Payable....... 512.27 36,328.52 
$21 211.75 
Add—Proceeds from Loans (net increase)........ . 22,583.96 
$43,795.71 
Deduct—Other Dis 
Deposited for retirement of Bonds 37,500.00 
Plant Additions................ 7,197.82 
Federal Admissions Tax for 1936-37 _ 777.86 45,475.68 
Excess of Disbursements over Receipts...... . $1,679.97 








NOTES: (1) Penn 5 in the intercollegiate sports are after 


RS ape of disbursements over receipts. 
ia.—=—_ 


sports has 
ee po Ney approximately $12,000 expense in 
inting. sale band distribution of tickets. 


*** Tn addition to nearly $45,000 intramural expendi- 
rot not derived from athletic receipts. 





Hospital, the Michigan Ice Rink, etc. Ten 
were program supervisors at the stadium 
who earned on an average about $46.00; 
seven had charge of parking space at the 
time of games and their average earnings 
were about $20.00; thirty-two were em- 
ployed in stadium clean-up following 
games, earning from $2.70 to $29.43. 
Others found work off the campus in the 
fraternity houses, restaurants, stores, etc. 
The majority of these boys worked for 
their board and rooms. 

The University of Michigan has no ath- 
letic scholarships. However, a large num- 
ber of the men who played on the Mich- 
igan teams earned their way entirely or 
in part by working during the summer 
and through the school year. 

It is frequently suggested that the large 
universities with big stadia and winning 
teams that attract large crowds must at- 
tract outstanding football players by of- 
fering them financial inducements so that 
the universities in question may earn 
enough money with which to pay off sta- 
dium bonds and maintain winning teams. 
The University of Michigan is not only 
the seventh largest institution of higher 
learning in the country from the stand- 
point of full-time student enrollment but 
since the Big Ten Conference was organ- 
ized, namely from 1895 to date, has 
headed the Conference percentage column 
in games won and lost against Conference 
rivals. Michigan’s percentage is 70.46%. 

The remainder of this article is taken 
from Professor Ralph Aigler’s annual re- 
port to the President of the Board of 
Regents. Professor Aigler is Chairman of 
the Michigan Faculty Committee on 
Athletics. 

It will be observed that the operating 
profit for the year was $57,540.27. Dis- 
bursements for what might be called 
“capital” accounts amounted to $88,- 
442.38, consisting of interest of $36,328.52, 
loans paid off $44,916.04 (of which $37,- 
500 was in respect to bond retirements) 
and plant additions of $7,197.82. 

Despite the fact that the statement has 
been made more than once in previous 
reports, this occasion is again taken to 
answer the oft-asked question as to how 
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and you get the finest when 
you specify Rawlings! 


Don’t fail to see Rawlings Streamlined Units for 1939, colorful, peppy uniforms (Jersey and Shell) that 
will add lots of color to your team’s play. 


Everything for this growing branch of the game. Inexpensive, sturdy equipment that is proving very 








We can help you solve your equipment problem . . . we are equipped 
and manned in all departments to give you equipment that not only keeps 
pace with the modern game but sets a new high in Quality—Stamina—Eye 
Appeal . . . good equipment should not be rushed so may we urge you 
to place your specifications early—help us to give you the service you de- 


sire—Order Now!: 


Give Rawlings a trial during spring practice, let it prove its merits. 


SIX MAN FOOTBALL 


SEE YOUR RAWLINGS DEALER 
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This letter is typical of many other 
letters received by Solvay. So that you may have the 
complete story on Solvay Calcium Chloride, write for 
the comprehensive 28 page booklet 
“The Clean, Easy, Inexpensive Way to 
End Dust.”” Write to Department 52. 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Safe to use and safe to operate . . . Employs the 
modern telescopic principle of operation . . . Oc- 
cupies minimum floor area when “nested” thus 
freeing valuable floor space for class use . . . 
Easily installed in existing buildings as well as in 
new gymnasiums . . . One hundred per cent 
“Medart” built by the oldest manufacturer of 

asium apparatus, basketball backstops, 
ockers, lockerobes, playground apparatus, and 
pool equipment. 


Write for Catalog GS-2 
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much is owing on the Michigan stadium. 
It would be as correct to answer this ques- 
tion that the stadium is fully paid for as 
it would be to reply that a little over a 
million dollars is still owing. It must be 
remembered that the stadium area was 
acquired and the stadium built as a part 
of a general program of plant improve- 
ment. Since 1926 approximately two and 
a half million dollars have been spent in 
Plant Additions. Those additions include 
not only the stadium and the area sur- 
rounding it, but also the golf course, the 
intramural sports building, the women’s 
athletic field and building, and the skat- 
ing rink and ground surrounding it. Those 
additions, which cost in the neighborhood 
of two and a half million dollars, all of 
which are now part of the university’s 
assets, were made possible by borrowing 
$1,500,000.00, of which amount there re- 
mains outstanding an indebtedness some- 
what in excess of $1,000,000.00 represented 
by the so-called stadium bonds. It must 
be noticed, however, that these bonds are 
stadium bonds only in the sense that their 
sale at a low rate of interest was made 
possible by giving each bond holder the 
privilege to buy two seats in reasonably 
good sections in the stadium. It is prob- 
ably impossible to get this information to 
everybody, but repetition of these facts at 
this time may help to correct false im- 
pressions which are all too commonly held. 

The close of the football season has, as 
usual, brought further discussions of in- 
tercollegiate athletics in general and of 
football in particular. Various evils have 
been pointed out and occasionally reme- 
dies suggested. One of these re-examina- 
tions of the subject published in a popular 
magazine and written by the president of 
an outstanding midwestern university has 
attracted much attention. Some of it is 
serious and some of it humorous. Most 
of the article apparently is based upon 
the study made, a number of years ago, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation and published in its well-known 
bulletin No. 23. The criticisms that have 
been made of that bulletin may also be 
made of this discussion—practices that no 
doubt exist some places have been played 
up as typical rather than exceptional. 

It must be admitted that there are 
serious evils in the way in which football, 
particularly, is conducted at many insti- 
tutions. There is little room for differ- 
ence of opinion, it is believed, that it is 
indefensible for a supposedly educational 
institution to hire athletes to represent it 
on the playing field, and it is believed to 
be even worse to hire them under the 
guise of students by the award of athletic 
scholarships or by such devices as remis- 
sions of tuitions granted to athletes as 
such. Most of the difficulties arise out of 
an unwillingness on the part of too many 
institutions to have their athletic teams 
sink to the natural levels of accomplish- 
ment which the man-power of their nor- 
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NEW—WILSON OFFICIAL W. R. FOOTBALL. Newest 
“projectile” type design with flush lacing and needle-type 
valve. Finished in a new natural tannage leather that increases 
finger traction. Maximum ease in passing, handling, punting 


and place kicking. 


* * * 


NEW—WILSON HELMET No. D212RC. One-piece, molded 
leather crown without seams. Streamline ears. Minnesota Uni- 
versity type. New telescope system of fibre construction elim- 
inates weakness where crown and lower meet. Fibre butts to 
fibre at ears. No weak spots. Solid continuous fibre reinforce- 
ment all around. No stitching through fibre on top of crown. 
This weakness eliminated. A new exclusive feature of all Wilson 
Collegiate and High School helmets. Double elastic and web 
ahock-absorbing construction in crown gives maximum pro- 
tection from head-on shocks. 

Illustrated at top of page, Wilson Helmet No. D256R. A 
star High School and College streamline model. 


* * * 


NEW—WILSON SHOULDER PADS, No. D142. Improved 
construction of fibre, leather and genuine 100% prime Japara 
Kapok. Fibre shoulder caps and larger epaulets corrugated 
for increased strength. Bridge-like, cantilever principle for 
lightness. New, extra-heavy webbing to support cantilevers. 
All necks smoothly bound with cowhide. A range of models 
to suit all needs. 


* * * 


NEW—WILSON HIP AND KIDNEY PAD No. D807. New 
design—extra well padded—corrugated fibre—dips deeper in 
back to protect end of spine. Range of models. 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


for MARCH, 1939 


HEADED FOR A BIG SEASON! 


WILSON AGAIN SETS THE PACE WITH 

REVOLUTIONARY IMPROVEMENTS IN 

HELMETS, SHOULDER GUARDS, HIP 
AND KIDNEY PADS 


Styles change in football equipment as in motor cars. Players deserve the 
newest improvements for safety and better play. And Wilson, through 
never-ending research, experimentation and gridiron-testing, shows the way. 
The new Wilson 1939 line includes new and important improvements in 


protection, playability and smart appearance. A few outstanding new ideas 


are illustrated and described. They will be the big news in football equip- 
ment this season. Consult your nearby Wilson dealer or write us for catalog 
before you place any orders for new equipment. It costs no more to have the 


latest and best. WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, New York 


and other leading cities. 
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mal student bodies would produce. 

Sooner or later there must be a sep- 
aration of those institutions which look 
upon intercollegiate athletics as mere ad- 
juncts of educational programs with teams 
composed of young men whose presence 
on the campus is due to a real desire for 
a college education from those, on the 
other hand, whose teams are made up of 
hired performers. 

While such separation may involve dif- 
ficulties, it has already become increasing- 
ly evident that the former group is not 
finding it desirable to schedule games with 
those of the latter. Let the professional 
and semi-professional teams play among 
themselves, and when mythical champion- 
ships are being awarded and ratings made, 
those college teams made of scholarship 
holders and the like should be grouped 
with the Giants, Redskins, Lions, Bears, 
etc., instead of being listed with those 
teams made up of bona fide college stu- 
dents to whom athletic participation must 
be secondary. It would turn the spot 
light upon these professionals, too, if they 
were declared ineligible for competition 
like that on the Olympic teams and in the 
meets sponsored by the National Colleg- 
iate Athletic Association. 

The machinery necessary to draw the 
line can be set up. An existing organiza- 
tion, such as the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, might well conclude to 
establish adherence to certain specified 
standards as requisite to membership 
therein. It might provide, for instance, 
that no institutions permitting represen- 
tation by men holding athletic scholar- 
ships and similar forms of subsidies, 
whether provided by the institution itself 
or by general funds furnished by alumni 
(facts normally not difficult of ascertain- 
ment) shall be eligible for membership. 
The stigma attaching to an institution 
that did not belong to such national group 
could not long be endured, as has been 
well demonstrated in many related fields. 

Michigan athletic teams are made up 
of regularly enrolled college students, who 
not only have had to comply with the 
university’s rigid requirements for admis- 
sion, but who have demonstrated their 
capacities for doing college work by com- 
pleting one full year of clear college work. 
It must be remembered, also, that mem- 
bers of Michigan teams, like those making 
up the teams of the other members of the 
so-called Western Conference, must have 
no delinquencies in studies outstanding 
against them, and a student at Michigan 
at least, is deemed to be delinquent in his 
studies if his record is below that which, 
if continued on the same plane, would lead 
to graduation. 

Practically no members of Michigan 
teams enjoy scholarships of any character 
and they pay their tuitions just the same 
as other students do. It is true that a 
considerable percentage of our athletes 
are, in part at least, self-supporting, but 





their jobs are prosaic indeed. They are 
typified by waiting on table, washing 
dishes, etc., for which they receive com- 
pensation at the same rate paid to Phi 
Beta Kappas. In last year’s report an 
effort was made to draw the lines distin- 
guishing proper from improper aid given 
to athletes. It would be superfluous to 
repeat it here. It will suffice to observe 
that only “offensive” subsidies are im- 
proper. 

The Department of Intramural Sports 
has kept pace with the increasing demands 
upon it in the way of new sports, larger 
numbers of players, and increased services 
of varied nature. 

A total of thirty-four sports is now of- 
fered. Of these, instruction is offered in 
twenty-two. Thus, students interested in 
improving their proficiency in certain 
sport activities have the opportunity at 
stated hours during the week of receiving 
special instruction in them. For the most 
part, the instructional classes are offered 
in sports like badminton, tennis, golf, 
squash, handball, fencing, and boxing 
which have carry-over value as life-long 
healthful recreations. 

The program of activities is carried on 
through eleven divisions of organization. 
Of these, the leagues for fraternities, inde- 
pendents, graduate students, faculty, and 
open campus competition are the more 
prominent. In the last year, however, the 
interest in the foreign student division has 
grown, as has that of the new dormitory 
groups. The addition of the dormitory 
units will go far toward solving the long- 
standing problem of providing team com- 
petition for non-fraternity students. 

Some of the newer services which the 
intramural department is being called 
upon to render are the following: (1) ex- 
tension classes to adults through the Ex- 
tension Division of the University, with 
swimming, tennis, golf, badminton, and 
squash the activities most in demand; (2) 
co-recreational programs in which the 
men and women students can engage to- 
gether, such as badminton, tennis, swim- 
ming, table tennis, archery, squash, and 
bowling; (3) the lending of sports equip- 
ment to informal groups, for instance, stu- 
dent picnics, and to extra-campus units of 
the university, such as the several camps 
during the summer months. 

The total numbers of participants can 
be approximately estimated. If entries in 
the different sports, including duplica- 
tions, are considered, the total reaches 
about 15,000. If, on the other hand, only 
different individuals are considered, re- 
gardless of how many sports they engage 
in, the numbers would total 4,300 in the 
case of organized competitive sports for 
men. The participation records of each 
of these students is kept in card files in 
the intramural offices. 

It must be remembered that there are 
also those students who engage in sports 
informally but who never enter the or- 
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RED STOCKINGS 


2oO09 


The Cincinnati ‘‘Red Stockings’’ of 1869 
was the first paid team to go on tour, 
establishing the unequalled record of 
not losing a single game throughout the 





entire season...winning 65 consecutive 





contests. 

















GoldSmith 
DIONEERS since 1875 


Sixty-four years of progress backs the Goldsmith name. 
Since 1875, when the game was young, Goldsmith has 
introduced and developed many new ideas to make 
Baseball a better and faster game. 


GoldSmith 
Official League Ball No. 97 


A veteran of the game since 1897, the year for which it 
was named. Today —42 years later—it is known from 
coast to coast—adopted and being used by fourteen 
Professional Leagues as their Official Ball. 
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TOUGH —BUT NOT 
TOUGH ENOUGH 





EPIDERMOPHYTON interdigitale, 
fungus often found in Athlete’s Foot, 
is highly resistant to many otherwise- 
effective disinfectants. Here you see 
it enlarged 480 diameters—vigorous 
strain grown and photographed in the 
Dolge Mycological Laboratory. 


This fungus is tough—but not tough 
enough to survive 1 minute exposure 
to Alta-Co Powder, dissolved 1 pound 
to the gallon. Such a 
solution also kills, in less 
than 1 minute, the other 
fungi commonly found in 
Athlete’s Foot. Is abso- 
lutely odorless. Stable in 
solution. No more irritat- 
ing to the skin than ordi- 
nary sea water. Harmless 
to towels. Economical— 
very. 


Alta-Co Powder is a 
new formula. (Patent 
Pending.) Contains chem- 
icals not heretofore used 
for Athlete’s Foot prophy- 
laxis. Send for Authori- 
tative reports, details of 
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ganized competition. Many students, for 
example, swim, skate, and play golf, ten- 
nis, and handball without being recorded 
as participants. An attempt has been 
made to estimate the additional numbers 
who are using the intramural facilities on 
this wholly informal basis and a conserva- 
tive figure would be 1,200. Thus we find 
a total of probably 5,500 different students 
who are in all likelihood participating 
throughout the year in some form of in- 


tramural recreation. Expressed in per- 
centage of total enrollment of men stu- 
dents in the university, this would mean 
approximately 75 to 80 per cent. In ad- 
dition, 400 faculty men (50 per cent) use 
the intramural facilities; 250 adults are 
enrolled in extension classes; and about 
300 are included in the recreation groups 
of both sexes, including many university 
alumni, who use the building on Saturday 
evenings. 


Track Coaching in a Large 
High School 


By James Pelley 
Grant High School, Portland, Oregon 


RACK coaching under normal con- 
ditions demands much in versatil- 
ity from the track coach because 
of the individuality of the various events 
which really constitute a program of thir- 
teen separate sports. In a large school 
track coaching becomes a particular chal- 
lenge in organization and administration. 
It is the purpose of this article to out- 
line some of the procedures for the effi- 
cient handling of a large track squad, 
apart from the technical aspects of coach- 
ing the specialized skills. 

Grant High School in Portland, Ore- 
gon, has been a strong track school for 
many years, the squad during the entire 
season numbering more than 200 athletes. 
It has been our belief that the sport has 
a contribution to make to the develop- 
ment of every boy who is physically 
sound and so we eliminate no boy from 
the squad so long as his attendance is 
regular. Our feeling in this matter was 
strengthened when we carefully adminis- 
tered the Roger’s physical capacity tests* 
to all athletes at the beginning and close 
of a track season. It was revealed that 
an average increase of 15 per cent in the 
physical fitness index had been made by 
each boy out for track. With a system 
which we have developed, it is possible 
for two coaches to handle successfully a 
squad of almost unlimited size. In fact 
one coach alone has done the job with a 
squad of 225. 


Squad Organization 


Our pre-season arrangements begin 
long before the season starts and our or- 
ganization is complete previous to the 
first call for candidates. Early in Feb- 
ruary a large meeting is held of all boys 
interested in track, at which time a team 
captain and a squad captain of each 
event are elected from a list of candi- 
dates nominated by the coach. At this 
time each boy is registered for track on 
a card. He decides upon the squad to 
which he will belong according to his 
choice of events. Of course this decision 


an Frederick Rand, Physical Capacity 
Tests, A. S. Barnes and Company, 1931. 


is tentative and does not prevent change 
at any time or work in other events. 

If conditions permit, it is well for the 
coach to hold preliminary squad meet- 
ings. This especially is true, if there are 
weak events or if there is need or oppor- 
tunity to start certain squads early. Val- 
uable coaching suggestions may be given 
and the squad is somewhat mobilized un- 
der its captain at these meetings. 


Schedule of Meets 


One of the most important pre-season 
arrangements for the coach to make is 
the schedule of meets which I think should 
provide competition for every week of 
the season after the first conditioning 
period of five or six weeks. Likewise, the 
schedule should provide competition for 
as many boys as possible. Relay events, 
dual meets, and classified competition will 
do this. We schedule meets throughout 
the season for a classification of boys 
known as juniors who are under sixteen 
years of age. Age, weight, and height 
classifications are to be used this year. 
As a special inducement to the younger 
boys, 4 junior decathlon contest is run 
off with attractive plaques awarded to 
the winners of the events. These events 
include the 100-yard dash, 880-yard run, 
110-yard low hurdles, shot put, broad 
jump, and pole vault. This creates in- 
terest and develops a wealth of valuable 
varsity material. 

With the squad already organized, 
schedule tentatively drawn, managers 
chosen, and all needed equipment secured, 
we are ready to swing into the training 
period as soon as the Oregon mists begin 
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Occupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
and providing 1700 
guestrooms, Hotel 


Sherman is the most 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a ed famous 


orchestra. 
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FOR RUST RESISTANCE 
CLEAR THROUGH 


When you buy protection for school 
grounds, athletic fields or other insti- 
tutions insist on the most modern 
Chain Link Fence. CONTINENTAL has 
sturdier posts, bracings and fittings 
... and a fabric made of KONIK 
STEEL containing copper, nickel and 
chromium for rust resistance clear 
through. Write for manual about 
Property protection. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo, Ind. 
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to clear away the latter part of February. 
General Nature of Practices 


Our workouts always start with a brief 
informal period of limbering up and jog- 
ging. The entire squad is then called for 
a ten- or fifteen-minute coaching session 
where any matters of a general nature 
are presented. This adjourns for a short 
period of body building exercises which 
are taken as a group, subdivided into 
event squads and directed by the squad 
captains. Each squad specializes in those 
exercises which are particularly helpful to 
its event. The exercises, besides a con- 
tribution to developing and conditioning 
muscles, are a great insurance against 
pulled muscles. They furthermore have 
a definite disciplinary value and, taken 
as a group, they develop squad morale. 
We take every opportunity to substitute 
team spirit and loyalty for the every- 
man-for-himself attitude which often 
characterizes track athletics. Roll is 
taken by the squad captains who report 
the attendance to a manager in charge of 
records. The importance of selecting ca- 
pable managers is something which can 
not be overlooked. We make use of at 
least a half dozen, each with definitely 
assigned, regular duties. 

This organization into squads is the 
most vital part of our system. It is the 
only method by which large numbers can 
be handled without several coaches. The 
state of chaos which would exist without 
this organization would be beyond one’s 
power to imagine—that is, unless one has 
at some time been surrounded by two or 
more hundred track aspirants, all propos- 
ing, at the same time, to engage in a 
dozen different activities. 

The squad captains take great respon- 
sibility, but of course need help. They 
assist in much of the coaching as well as 
in supervising the workouts of their 
squads. In some ways, their captaincy 
handicaps their own performance but 
what they learn from helping others, from 
reading, and from special contact with 
the coach more than compensates for this. 

One of the greatest problems for the 
track coach is the prescribing of the 
proper kind and amount of work for each 
athlete to insure maximum development 
without overdoing. The athletes must be 
“neaked” at the right time and danger 
of overwork is greater than that of un- 
der training. The fallacy of assigning 
the same work for a group is recognized 
by all experienced track coaches. It can 
be done successfully only in the very be- 
ginning of the training period. Each ath- 
lete is an individual with peculiar needs 
and capabilities. Each must work on a 
schedule designed to overcome his partic- 
ular weaknesses and gauged to his own 
capacity for work. 

We have solved the problem in the 
large squads by assisting the boys in writ- 





ing their own practice schedules. Consid- 
erable education has to be done to make 
this work but we were very gratified with 
the results obtained. The general prin- 
ciples of a sensible training schedule and 
the factors involved are presented to the 
boys in squads by events. The weight 
chart is emphasized as the best barometer 
for determining the proper amount of 
work. All track men are familiarized 
with the values of the under-distance and 
over-distance workouts. Numerous sched- 
ules, as suggested in the track and field 
books, and magazines, are put at their 
disposal. With all this information and 
with the assistance of their captain, the 
squad meets once each week before prac- 
tice and forecasts the workouts for one 
week in advance. These are then sub- 
mitted to the captain who refers any 
questionable ones to the coach. When ap- 
proved, the schedule is given back to the 
athlete as a guide to his week’s training. 
Of course these are always subject to 
change according to the weather and the 
physical condition of the athlete. How- 
ever, any deviation is recorded and so an 
exact record is kept of the kind and 
amount of work done by each athlete each 
week. It cannot be expected that every- 
one of a squad of 200 athletes will work 
this plan successfully, but all those who 
are conscientious will do so. Even if 
nothing more were accomplished than to 
cause the boys to think seriously about 
their training program, the plan would 
still be worth while. We were surprised 
at the competence with which these sched- 
ules were made out and the success of 
the idea generally far exceeded expecta- 
tions. The plan can be strongly recom- 
mended. 


The Moving Picture as an Aid to 
Coaching 


Extensive use should be made of mov- 
ing pictures as a coaching device. The 
efficacy of visual aids to learning has been 
well established. Good coaching is merely 
good teaching and it has been scientifically 
proved that pictures make learning more 
concrete and meaningful. There are 
plenty of high grade films available now 
and the number of amateur photograph- 
ers multiplies every year. Even a coach 
in a school without a camera or projector 
can always find some one to come in and 
take pictures or project them for the 
track squad. We made frequent use of 
films in our squad meetings and the boys 
get invaluable suggestions from them. 


Reading to Supplement Coaching 


Another aid to coaching which I feel 
should be more commonly used is that of 
serious reading and study on the part of 
the athlete. Every track coach should 
make available to his squad a library of 
the many splendid books now published 
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on track and field athletics. Furthermore, 
there should be access to a file of the cur- 


rent and back numbers of the athletic | 


magazines. These magazines have con- 
sistently carried well-written articles, 
marvelously illustrated. They are inval- 
uable to any track coach or athlete. I 
stress this because I know so many 
coaches who discourage their boys from 
reading anything. They fear that the 
boys will get contradictory ideas and 
some coaches do not want any secrets of 
success secured from any but the primary 
source. However, the modern high school 
boy is rather a serious doubter of the nar- 
row patent prescriptions for doing things 
and he respects the coach who admits 


that there is more than one. way to make | 
a mistake. Furthermore, the thinking | 


that he does for himself is going to do | 


him more good than that which the coach 


does for him. He is perfectly capable of | 
evaluating and experimenting with vari- | 


ous suggestions that he picks up through 
his reading. The coach’s part is to coun- 
cil, advise, and assist the boy in making 


his own decisions. This is in line with 


the very fine trend to “Give the sport 
back to the boys.” 


Administration of 
Intramural Sports 
By John A. Johnson 


Supervisor, Physical Education 
Des Moines, Iowa 


HIS article is intended to be a brief | 
explanation of the administration | 


of intramural sports in Des Moines, 

Iowa. However, a brief over-view of the 

physical education set-up might not be 
amiss. 

Each individual is examined by a school 

physician in grades 3, 6, 9, and 12; this 


examination includes heart, lungs, throat, | 


ears, skin, and the postural aspects of 


the spine and feet. The physical educa- | 


tion program for the student is determined 
from the results of this examination. In 
the junior and senior high schools, the 
pupils are classified on the basis of the 
health examination, as follows: 

Class I. The students assigned to this 
group are normal in every respect and may 
participate in any of the activities. 

Class II. Those assigned to this group 


may take the standard program with the | 


exception of competitive sports or any 
activity which might prove exhausting. 
Class III. Students assigned to this 


group may take a certain amount of swim- | 


ming and those activities which are more 
or less of a passive nature, such as ping- 
pong, shuffle board, archery, etc. 

Class IV. The pupils in this class are 
definitely below normal and are assigned 
to rest, to an extra period of music, art, 
or to some other study which might be 
of interest and of some recreative value, 
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FOR THE RIGHT BREAKS 


Skill ends and chance commences when the 


ball is in the air. But the skill counts for more 
and the chance diminishes with the Spalding 
J5V Official Intercollegiate Football. The per- 
fect construction of this ace football gives it 
a long, true flight. The long kicks and passes 
which have made the record book have been 
made with a J5V. 

All of Spalding’s technical skill is behind 
this leading ball. Rigid inspection means that 
each ball is perfect in shape, size and weight. 
And our exclusive methods of construction 
mean that this perfection is built into the ball, 
to stay there for life. 

Coaches ordering the J5V are doing their 
teams a favor, starting them off with the right 
breaks from the beginning. 


Y. Ypalding slat 
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What’s wrong 
with this play? 


OU’D know at a glance whether these play- 


ers are in ition for a scoring play after 
reading Dr. H. Clifford Carlson’s new book 
about basketball. As Head Coach at Pitt, he 
has turned out winning teams by methods 
others copy. Now he tells the secret of how he 
does it: the inside story of the attack which 
started the “systems” in basketball, and a 
clear and complete explanation of his “reverse 
offense” which startled the court world last 
year. 36 ACTION PICTURES and man 
agreme help you put his knowledge to wk 
or you. 


“FINEST BOOK OF ITS KIND” 


“It qualifies as a basketball information bu- 
reau, a complete text-book and good enter- 
tainment. ...It is just what the doctor 
ordered.” —W. F. FOX, JR., Sports Editor, 
Indianapolis News. ‘ 

“The finest book on the American Winter 
Madness that has ever come to this desk.”— 
HARRY KECK, Sports Editor, Pitisburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 

“The volume brims with tales of Carlson's ex- 
periences as a coach. ... He uses these 
—- to emphasize various points."’—Scholaslic 
Yoach. 


BASKETBALL 


The American Game 


By H. CLIFFORD CARLSON, M. D. 
Head Basketball Coach, University of Pittsburgh 
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and in some instances, they are excused to 
go home. 

In the elementary schools, each child 
receives a daily period of thirty-five min- 
utes of physical education; in the junior 
high schools, fifty-five-minute periods, two 
and one-half times per week; and in the 
senior high schools a _ seventy-minute 
period a week is required with more 
periods optional, depending upon interest 
and circumstances. 

Students in Classes III and IV are not 
allowed to participate in intramural ath- 
letics. Some cases which are assigned to 
Class II may assist with certain aspects of 
the program. It is with the large group 
of students in Class I, and with those not 
engaged in interscholastic athletics, that 
the intramural program is mostly con- 
cerned in the junior and senior high 
schools. The intramural program is based 
upon the following premises: 

1. Every individual, in order to attain 
the most desirable physical, intellectual 
and emotional development, should have 
several hours of enjoyable, vigorous phys- 
ical activity every day. This should be out 
of doors whenever possible, and in the 
company of others much of the time. 

2. The regular physical education period 
does not fill this need; it functions mainly 
in developing skills, knowledges, apprecia- 
tions, and desires connected with physical 
activities. The school physical education 
period is essentially teacher directed, and 
is a period of both work and play, speci- 
fically controlled and directed along pre- 
determined lines. 

3. The intramural sports’ program at- 
tempts to fulfill the total activity needs of 
the pupil, and to motivate further types of 
activity. 

The administration of the intramural 
sports has been designed so as to be con- 
sistent with the democratic ideal, in that 
it is largely planned and directed by stu- 
dents. The program should be primarily 
a student affair, conducted through the 
student council of the school. Students 
are guided by the faculty, and are subject 
to the rules of the local school and to the 
bureau of physical education. The func- 
tional control of the program is accom- 
plished through the student council by 
means of an intramural sports’ commit- 
tee. This committee is composed of the 
chairmen of the following six special com- 
mittees, committee on schedules, commit- 
tee on publicity, committee on rules and 
officials, committee on records and awards, 
committee on conduct of games, and the 
committee on eligibility and sportsman- 
ship. 

The duties of these committees are as 
follows: 

Committee on Schedules: The unit of 
competition is the home room. When a 
sport is selected by the intramural com- 
mittee, a date limit for home room entries 
in that sport is set. The committee on 
schedules arranges the tournament best 





suited to the type of sport and number of 
entries. This may be round robin, single 
elimination, double elimination, ladder, or 
some other form of schedule. Copies of the 
schedule are sent to the principals, boys’ 
and girls’ advisers, physical education 
teachers, and to all special committee 
chairmen. One copy is filed. Physical edu- 
cation teachers guide the selection of ac- 
tivities and the scheduling of games ac- 
cording to facilities of space and equip- 
ment. Every student in school has an op- 
portunity to participate in some activity 
as player, official, or manager. Some 
schools hold contests at certain times in 
the morning and afternoon. 

Committee on Publicity: As soon as this 
committee receives its copy of the given 
sports’ schedules, it notifies home rooms, 
posts it on bulletin boards, and runs it in 
the school paper. It posts and publishes 
score standings of teams and any other 
news about the program. This committee 
may also, by going through the proper 
channels, prepare news for publication in 
the daily paper. Each home room selects 
a manager for each sport who takes care 
of the details incident to the functioning 
of that team. 

Committee on Rules and Officials: This 
committee secures copies of the rules for 
all sports and in co-operation with the 
physical education staff makes them 
known to players, officials and, as far as 
possible, to spectators. The student of- 
ficials are drawn from student leaders, of- 
ficials, clubs, members of the varsity ath- 
letic teams or are appointed by the phys- 
ical education teachers. In some cases, 
students from other schools, as well as 
members of the faculty, are used. 

Committee on Conduct of Games: This 
committee assigns places for the sched- 
uled contests and sees that they are ready. 
The members of this committee maintain 
order among the spectators, get the game 
started on time, and are in charge of equip- 
ment. 

Committee on Eligibility and Sports- 
manship: The function of this committee 
is mainly that of sportsmanship-education 
throughout the school. Since intramural 
participation is expected of all and is 
looked upon as an educational require- 
ment, students are not barred because of 
low grades, but there are certain citizen- 
ship requirements of the school and de- 
partment which come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee. Students are al- 
lowed to play on only one team during a 
given scheduled season. In addition, they 
may enter two individual sports’ contests 
which do not conflict with the team sched- 
ule. A student may not participate in an 
intramural sport in which he is a member 
of a varsity team. 

Committee on Records and Awards: 
This committee keeps a record of the re- 
sults of all contests, determines standings, 
and makes awards after approval by the 
principals and the student council advisers. 
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It keeps daily participation record on a 
department form which is sent to the su- 
pervisor of physical education at the end 
of each month. Final scores are deter- 
mined by adding both boys’ and girls’ 
scores in the home room, the score being 
dependent upon participation and conduct 
as well as upon winning. 


Administration of the Program 


The home room manager for any par- 
ticular sport need not necessarily be a good 
player. He confers with the home room 
teacher and one of the teachers of phys- 
ical education in selecting the team. He 
arranges practices wherever it is possible; 
he sees that the team gets to the contest 
at the right time and place; he has the 
team elect an acting captain to be in 
charge during the game, and make substi- 
tutions as advisable. The home room 
teachers can assist greatly by suggestion 
and influence if they wish, but should let 
the students do everything possible for 
themselves. As a rule, there are very few 
spectators, as most of the pupils are en- 
gaged in some sort of activity. The em- 
phasis is upon participation by all. Team 
standings and all matters of record are 
kept each day by the students and require 
careful checking by the teachers in charge 
to prevent disputes and misunderstand- 
ings. Equipment is checked in and out by 
an assistant. No equipment is given out 
without a definite assignment of responsi- 
bility to some one person. Included in the 
activities offered in this program are: touch 
football, basketball, swimming, play- 
ground ball, tennis, golf, horse-shoes, ping- 
pong, archery, track, and others. Jn some 
cases, boys and girls participate together. 

The awards in most cases are limited to 
one plaque or cup for the winning home 
room. ‘This winner is determined on a 
point basis in which all contests are 
counted on a weighted scale. In most 
schools the home rooms are composed of 
mixed grades. However, in those cases 
where the home rooms are arranged by 
grades, competition must be between 
rooms of a similar grade. The champion 
home room for a given semester is that 
room which wins the greatest number of 
points for that period. Each sport is as- 
signed a weight score of so many points 
based on the number participating, value 
in the program, and general interest in 
the sport. Each home room that competes 
will earn a ranking number in the sport as 
determined by the committee on awards 
at the end of the season. The ranking 
number of the home room multiplied by 
the weight score of the sport gives the 
points won by that sport. Ranking num- 
bers are awarded as follows: winner of 
sport, 5; second place, 4; third place, 3; 
fourth place, 2; all who complete their 
schedule, 1. An example of weight values 
is as follows: track team, 15; touch ball, 
10; basketball, 9; volley ball, 8; etc. 
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NO ALIBI! 


If passes fall short and drop-kicks go 
wide, there’s no alibi — if the teams are 
using a Reach 05 Football. The same ele- 
ments which give this rugged leader of the 
famous Reach line of footballs its long play- 
ing life make it absolutely accurate in flight. 

Only the finest selected, specially tanned 
Reach football leather is used in the 05. 
Its careful construction includes a patented 
double lining which enables it to keep its 
shape indefinitely. Perfect shape means per- 
fect balance, and perfect balance means easy 
control when passing against the wind, accu- 
racy in drop — and place-kicks, and 1-o-n-g 


flight. 


Coaches ordering the 05 can be sure that 
they are buying the best — in quality, per- 
formance, and endurance. White and yellow 
models, with or without black bands, also 
available for night play. 
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G-E FLOODLIGHTING 


Pays for Itself in Two Years 


Here’s what H. M. Shaeffer, principal of Montpelier 
High School, Montpelier, Ohio, says about G-E 
floodlights: 


““At the close of our second season of football played 
under floodlights installed by the General Electric Com- 
pany, I am pleased to inform you that the lights are a 
complete success. The players have found playing con- 
ditions more than satisfactory, no shadows, no glare, 
yet plenty of light. 


‘The attendance has increased approximately 300% and 
the receipts in a similar ratio. In fact, we will be able to 
cancel all outstanding obligations incurred due to the 
installation at the close of this the second year. In 
addition to paying for the lights we have been able to 
better equip our team because of the increased attendance 
and receipts.”’ 


These results are typical of those obtained from G-E flood- 
lighting all over the country. You, too, can have the floodlight- 
ing best suited for your field by availing yourself of General 
Electric’s floodlighting engineering service. For further infor- 
mation, write to the G-E sales office nearest you or to General 
Electric .Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL (4 ELECTRIC 








Closing Date, March 31 





For the Athletic Journal Contest, as announced in the November issue. 


First prize $30.00; second prize $20.00; third prize $15.00; 


fourth prize $10.00. 


These prizes will be awarded for the best manuscripts on the subject, The 
Use That I Have Made of the Articles on Basketball, appearing in the 
Athletic Journal from September, 1938, to March 1939. (Any one ar- 


ticle or any number of articles may be selected.) 


The article should be from 1,000 to 1,500 words in length. Each manu- 
script must bear the name and address of the writer and the name of the 


school in which the writer coaches. 
Manuscripts must be typewritten and double spaced. 


Address manuscripts to: 


Contest Editor 


The Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 


6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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All sports’ competition in the junior high 
schools is of the intramural type, as we 
have no interschool athletics on that level. 
We believe that interscholastic athletics is 
a definite part of the educational program 
in general, and the physical education pro- 
gram specifically. Therefore, it is included 
in our curriculum. Football schedules are 
limited to eight games, basketball to six- 
teen, and other sports are likewise re- 
stricted as to length of schedule. There is 
some study being conducted in an effort to 
determine the values of competitive ath- 
letics on the secondary level. At the pres- 
ent time, we believe that there is sufficient 
value inherent in this activity to warrant 
it being included in a physical education 
program. 

I do not wish to take credit for this sys- 
tem; in fact, it was started by Dr. L. E. 
Hutto in 1930 who was then the super- 
visor. I have found that it has developed 
during the past six years, and I believe 
that it is a good, workable, and educa- 
tionally sound method of administering in- 
tramural sports. 


Turf for Football Fields 


(Continued from page 24) 


encourages clover, crab grass, and other 
shallow rooted weeds. The best practice 
is to water thoroughly, but at infrequent 
intervals. Applied water should be driven 
down to a depth of eight inches, or more, 
and further watering deferred until grass 
shows definite signs of need for more 
moisture. To obtain water penetration, it 
may be necessary to water on two succes- 
sive days. During the first day moisture 
is driven to a depth of two to four inches, 
and into the deeper soil on the second day. 
Providing poa annua is absent, and the 
turf consists of blue grass, fescue and bent, 
this plan will insure roots of maximum 
depth, with minimum development of 
clover and crab grass. 

Many good stands of grass have been 
ruined by faulty cutting. Close clipping 
is the chief fault, but grass allowed to 
grow unchecked produces a thin open turf 
when suddenly cut short. 

Where Kentucky blue grass predomi- 
nates, turf quality will improve if it is 
not cut closer than two and one-half to 
three inches, until about a month before 
play starts in the fall. Then reduce the 
height of the cut gradually, a little each 
week, so that the grass reaches the de- 
sired height when the season opens. At no 
time should blue grass be cut closer than 
one and one-half inches. 

Provided coverage is uniform, cutting 
at two and one-half to three inches will 
reduce clover and crab grass. The shad- 
ing effect produced by the longer grass 
excludes light needed for their continued 
growth. 
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Line Drills for Spring 
Practice 


(Continued from page 23) 
met in a short and long punt. The coach 
should stand behind the defensive man 
and signal for the different offensive re- 
actions as diagrammed. The defensive 
men can profit from this drill as much as 
the offensive men. 

Diagram 9 illustrates a drill for ac- 
quainting the defensive tackles with vari- 
ous reactions of the wing-back and ends. 
The coach should give the signals to the 
offensive men with instructions through 
the drill for the tackles to play these dif- 
ferent styles as is shown in Diagram 8. 

In the drill for ends and passers, shown 
in Diagram 10, the ends line up in single 
file and are allowed to employ their pet 
breaks on the defensive men with the 
passer unaware of what break will be used. 
Skeleton pass drills, however, which use 
all or nearly all of the eligible pass re- 
ceivers, are often used and considered time 
savers in covering this phase of line play. 

With the third or fourth team shifting 
into various formations, the remaining 
lines can alternate, shifting into the de- 
fensive set-ups that they use, and familiar- 
izing themselves with the styles of de- 
fensive set-ups that they use, that is, the 
5, 6 and 7-man line and side line defenses 
(Diagram 11). Actual defensive funda- 
mentals come in separate drills unless the 
coach can work that phase of the game in 
with his offensive line drills. Tackling, 
picking up loose balls, falling on the ball, 
punt offensive and defensive, and charging 
machines add to a coach’s repertoire of 
drills that may be used during spring or 
fall practice. 
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WE 
DON’T KNOW 


. but if you are going to rightly predict 
the champions in almost any line of sport, 
look to the experienced athletes who 
choose shoes of Genuine Kangaroo. 
They’ve learned well that Kangaroos’ 
light-footed freedom is essential for top- 
flight performance. 






And just as Kangaroo Shoes are an in- 
valuable aid to champions, they are also 
invaluable to less experienced athletes 
who strive to excel in their performance. 


Why ? 

Genuine Kangaroo is 17% 

weight for weight, than any other leather 
. 14% lighter at any given strength, 

adds zip and split-second dash to the 

efforts of its wearers. 


as 
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; 7 PINCH-HITTING 
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Kangaroo when you order shoes. 
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SPORTS MOVIES 


Slow Motion 


on 


TRACK and Field 
FANCY DIVING 


Full close-ups 
All Champions 


These are instructional films 
of 16 mm. size, made by a 
coach for coaches, and used 
by many collegiate and sev- 
eral foreign Olympic teams. 


Reasonable Rates 
For Rent For Sale 


Write for Full Particulars 


ATHLETIC FILMS 
736 Ocean View Drive 
Fullerton, Calif. 

















(GRECO 


EQUIPMENT 


The Equipment for the Discriminating. 
It costs no more to buy the Best. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue A 


19 West 34th Street GRECO New York City 


GYM MATS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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Inside Baseball Practice in Early 
Spring is Valuable 


(Continued from page 8) 


flashing signals to your squad. This skill 
will improve with practice. Pick out two 
or three older boys and work with them 
on relaying signals and taking signals. 

Some hints for making your baseball 
practices indoors more effective are: 

1. Post a regular schedule. 

2. Insist on regular attendance. 

3. Have your boys wear old clothes. 

4. Remember new balls are more easily 
seen. 

5. Insist on catchers wearing protectors 
and masks. 


6. Keep early indoor practices short. 
Not over one hour. 

7. Check your attendance chart and ex- 
cuses to find your deadwood. 

8. Conduct most drills at half-speed. 

9. Throw only half-speed balls unless 
you have excellent lighting. 

10. Have material mimeographed. This 
will help explain individual position play, 
team play and rules. 

11. Use a small bag of sand for bases. 

12. Have your players use bats only 
under your direction. 


Development of a Schoolboy 
Catcher 


(Continued from page 9) 


tice of catching the ball with both hands. 
Don’t fall into the practice of catching 
with the mitt hand only. 

7. Unless you practice shifting in front 
of every ball in early season, you will fall 
into bad habits. 

8. Keep your forearms and wrists re- 
laxed so that they give with the impact 
of the ball. 

9. Along with your shift, practice piv- 
oting into throwing position as you re- 
ceive the ball. 

10. If the ball is coming into the dirt 
at your feet and there is a runner on sec- 
ond or on third, drop to both knees in 
front of it. 

11. Jump into position if you find 
yourself off balance and unable to pivot 
into your throwing stance. 

12. Never duck or turn your head on 
foul balls. The mask offers ample pro- 
tection if you keep it in front. 


Throwing 


Your throwing must be fast and accu- 
rate. Throws must be started with no 
The ball 
must carry well and must reach a spot 
where it can be handled effectively by the 
baseman. 

Throwing to Bases: Pivot into throwing 
position on each pitch. As the ball is 
received, pivot on the right foot, swing the 
left directly into line with the spot to 
which you are throwing, and bring the 
ball up to a point behind the right ear. 
Your throwing arm should be cocked at 
the elbow and the left arm extended for- 
ward to maintain good balance. 

As your right arm is brought forward 
in making the throw, your weight should 
be shifted to the forward foot, the throw- 
ing hand brought forward and over the el- 
bow, and the ball released with the fingers 
on top of it and behind it. Your wrist and 


forearm must be relaxed, and there must 
be a good follow through that will impart 
a top spin to the ball that will make it 
carry well. The throw must be timed with 
the step, the arm and fingers relaxed, and 
the ball released with the palm of the 
throwing hand turned directly toward the 
spot of the throw. 

Throwing to the Pitcher: Your return 
throws to the pitcher should all be made 
after you pivot into throwing position and 
must be accurate. They should be made 
chest-high and at moderate speed. Pivot 
into throwing stance as you receive each 
pitch, and return the ball immediately un- 
less the pitcher is working too fast, is in 
a hole, or third base is occupied. If the 
pitcher is working too fast or is in a tight 
spot, slow him down by holding the ball 
for a time after each pitch. If there is a 
runner on third, make the pitcher come 
half-way up to the plate before returning 
the ball to him. 


Specific Suggestions on Throwing 


1. Throw with a relaxed arm and 
wrist, and be careful not to tighten your 
fingers on the ball. 

2. Learn to time the step with the 
throw. If your throwing is off, you may 
be stepping too soon. 

3. Don’t push the ball in throwing, 
and don’t lob it. You must avoid tight- 
ening up, and you should always let the 
ball go without fear of over-throwing, es- 
pecially on plays to first base. 

4. Use the pivot and avoid a jump 
shift unless you are off balance and must 
jump into position to make the throw. 

5. Practice your pivot when warming 
up the pitcher. 

6. If there is a man on base, get into 
throwing position after catching a fly ball. 
Remember that the runner may attempt 
to advance after a foul fly is caught. 
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7. When you catch a runner between 
first and second, or second and third bases, 
run into the infield with the ball in throw- 
ing position and, by using bluff throws, try 
to drive him back toward the base from 
which he started. As soon as he has com- 
mitted himself, throw to the base for 
which he starts. : 

8. If you catch a runner between third 
and home, drive him back toward third 
by bluff throws, as you move up the base 
line, and throw as soon as he commits 
himself to third. 

9. Don’t throw to first when the bat- 
ter walks. 

10. With the first base occupied and 
less than two men out, keep in mind that 
the batter is automatically out on the 
third strike. If the runner on first starts 
for second, remember that even if you 
drop the third strike, the play is on him 
and not on the batter. 

11. Throw to third base on all fouls 
you recover, unless it is a foul fly which 
you catch and the bases are occupied. 

12. With no one on base, throw to first 
base after each strike-out. 

13. Practice throwing to bases daily 
with a batter in the box. 

14. Do not continue to throw after 
your arm begins to feel heavy. 

15. When throwing to a base for the 
purpose of getting the runner tagged, 
throw at a spot, knee-high above the base. 

16. When throwing to a baseman who 
does not need to tag the runner, throw 
at the letters on his shirt. 


Fielding 


You will be responsible for fielding: (1) 
foul flies within reach; (2) batted or 
bunted balls in the infield close to the 
plate; (3) thrown balls. 

Foul Flies: You must attempt to catch 
all foul flies that come down in back of 
home plate and on each side of the dia- 
mond to a point about half-way up the 
first and third base lines. As soon as the 
foul fly is hit, you should get your mask 
off and glance upward to locate the ball. 


You must keep three things in mind: the |*|. 


wind will carry a ball that is hit high; the 
ball will cut back toward the infield; you 
must avoid obstructions. 

On windy days you must count on the 
ball being carried by the wind and must 
make allowance for the drift. 

The curve of the ball back toward the 
infield as it comes down will be in pro- 
portion to the height that it has reached; 
on high flies when you have plenty of 
time to maneuver, you should field the 
ball with your back to the infield and your 
hands in front, palms up. Keep well back 
from the ball, because it will be curving 
toward you. If you have over-estimated 
the curve, a short step forward will bring 
you into position to make the catch. We 
think that this way is preferable to facing 
the infield, keeping the ball over the head, 
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Fort Dodge Consolidated School 
i elad Dodge, Iowa 





Will You be 


Ready for Busines? 


When Spring Comes? 


A cynic once said that the way to make the Winter pass quickly 
was to sign a note in the Fall. Another very similar procedure 
is neglecting your maintenance machinery until March, and then 


trying to get it in shape for business in April. 


Now is a good time to look over your 
mowers and make sure they are in perfect 
mechanical condition. If they have reached 
the stage where efficiency has departed, 
write us, and we will send you our 1939 
catalog, and a competent man to discuss 


your mowing problems. 





The New Toro Snow Plow 


Now your power mowers do a twelve 
months job. Easily attached, easy to han- 
dle while working. Thoroughly satisfactory. a 





Write for our New Power Mower Catalog—It Will Interest You! 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
3042 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SPRING IS NEAR 


and cross-country 
runners and other 
athletes are begin- 
ning to emerge into My 
the open. — 


The season’s first exertions often result in blisters, 
sores, muscular aches and pains, abrasions and 
other damages to the tissues. 


Dress such lesions with 


It is an excellent first-aid application for the relief 
of pain, inflammation and congestion and it pro- 
motes rapid healing. 


Free sample to coaches, 
trainers and athletic directors 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
167 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 




















350 


Che Getra Bandage 


ELASTIC WITHOUT RUBBER 


NORTH CLARK STREET 





Ole ler \clomm ia a). ell 











BASEBALL MANUAL 


Fundamentals fully illustrated. An excellent book for classroom work or for squad discussions. 
From the Sports Analysis Group of the Modern Recreation Series of the Chicago Park District. 


Price 35 cents 


Address V. M. Hernlund, Administration Building 
Washington Park, Chicago 
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and stepping back to make the catch. 

If the ball appears to be coming down 
near some object such as the backstop or 
bleacher or there is an obstruction such as 
a bench in your path to the point where 
the ball will fall, run to that spot, keeping 
your eyes on the obstruction. Look for 
the ball as soon as you reach the spot. In 
this way you will get under the ball fast 
and without interference and be prepared 
to make the catch without fear of running 
into the object. 

Batted or Bunted Bealls: You must at- 
tempt to field all bal!s in the infield for a 
distance of about fifteen feet out from the 
plate. Get your mask off the instant that 
the ball is hit, keep your body low, and 
go after the ball fast. Take a ball hit to 
your right with your body well to the left 
of the ball, pick it up with your bare 
hand, get your feet into line with the base, 
and throw with an overhand motion. On 
balls hit to your left, turn all the way 
around to the left to make the throw. 

Thrown Balls: On thrown balls you will 
be responsible for getting into position and 
handling the ball properly. On certain 
plays you will be responsible for backing 
up first base. 

When receiving a ball thrown to home 
plate, the first thing for you to do is to 
get your eyes on the ball and watch it all 
the way into your glove, and the second 
thing to do is to get in front of the ball. 
If there is to be a play on the runner, you 
should station yourself with your right 
foot close to the plate and just in front 
of the base line and your left foot on the 
base line, with the feet spread. Hold this 
position on close plays to block the runner 
unless the throw is wide; in this case. you 
must shift in front of the ball. If there 
is time to do so, tag the runner with the 
ball held tightly in the bare hand and step 
aside. If the play is close, keep as low as 
possible and tag the runner with the ball 
in the mitt held tightly with the bare 
hand. You should try to block the runner 
on all close plays, but vou have no right 
to do so, unless in the act of receiving the 
ball or with it already in your possession. 
If the throw-in is late, the runner has a 
right to the base line, and any attempt to 
block him may cause you to miss the ball 
and allow the other runners to advance. 
If there are runners on base, get into 
throwing position as soon as the play has 
been made at home to prevent their ad- 
vancing. 

In case there is to be a force play at 
home, plant your right foot on the plate 
to be in position to pivot toward first 
base for a double play. 

When there is no one on base and the 
ball is hit well to the right side of the 
infield, get over fast to back up first base. 
On all hits which the second baseman fields 
to his left, the first baseman fields from a 
deep position, or the right fielder covers 
quickly, you must get in line with the 
fielder and the base about thirty feet from 
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the bag to back up all throws to first 
base. 

If there is a runner on first and the 
other bases are unoccupied, you should 
back up first in the same manner on short 
flies to right field, because of the possibil- 
ity of a play on the base runner if the 
fly is caught. . 

These are the only instances in which 
you leave home plate unprotected. 


Specific Suggestions for Fielding 


1. Practice going after foul flies during 
batting practice and each day get some 
one to hit foul flies for you to chase. 

2. Do the same on bunts and short 
infield hits. 

3. Call, “I have it” when going after 
any ball. 

4. If you are pulled out of position on 
close plays at the plate, dive for the run- 
ner after receiving the ball. 

5. If the throw-in from an outfielder is 
too late to catch the runner, call to the 
pitcher to cut it off. 

6. Make the first baseman give you a 
good target by standing with his left foot 
on the bag and his right foot in the infield. 

7. Be sure you touch the plate on a 
force play before throwing. 

8. If it is possible to do so, always tag 
the batter instead of throwing to first base. 

9. If there is a runner on base, get into 
throwing position quickly after catching a 
fly or making a play at home. 

10. On slow rollers that roll foul, grab 
the ball quickly to prevent it rolling back 
into the diamond. 

11. On inside balls that are fouled, turn 
to the left. Turn to the right for outside 
balls. 

12. When backing up first base, get in 
line with the throw and about thirty feet 
from the bag. 

13. Throw your mask aside when there 
is to be a play at home. Don’t drop it at 
your feet, where it will be in the way. 

14. Don’t push the batter aside or 
move forward so as to interfere with him 
on a squeeze play. The batter must be 
allowed to hit without interference. 


Strategy 


You will be called upon to use good 
judgment, and you must be constantly on 
the alert to aid the pitcher and your team 
mates. 

Aiding the Pitcher: The pitcher must 
depend to a large extent upon your judg- 
ment in pitching to batters. He must be 
able to throw: a high fast ball across the 
letters; a low fast ball between the hips 
and the knees; and a curve ball either 
close or wide. 

You will need only two signs—one for 
the fast ball, and one for the curve. These 
signs are given with the bare hand in the 
crotch and may be changed between in- 
nings. 
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WORTHINGTON PARK RANGERS 





The Board of Education, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., owns this Worth- 
ington Park Ranger shown here 
in use at the Benjamin Franklin 
High School. 


keep your playing fields and 
campus-grounds in better shape 


Worthington Park Rangers solve all your 
mowing problems and at tremendous 
savings to your budget. Since one man 
with a Park Ranger can cut 30 to 40 acres 
a day, it means perfectly kept turf at all 
times on baseball, soccer, polo, football 
and practice fields with plenty of time 


for campus and grounds. 


With the mowing units detached, you 
have a general utility tractor to haul ice 
scrapers for hockey rinks, to push the 
easily attached snowplow for walks and 
driveways, and to pull rollers for tennis 
courts and tracks. 

The sickle bar cuts your long grass, hay 


or weeds. The power take-off runs 
pumps, sprayers, compost mixers, saws, 


rotary brushes, etc. and saves you the 


expense of much extra equipment. 
Thousands of golf courses all over the 
world, parks and municipal recreational 
centers, as well as such institutions as 
Northwestern, Yale, University of Cali- 
fornia, Virginia Military Institute, Army 
War College, Cornell University, Philips 
Exeter Academy and other promi- 
nent colleges and schools from coast to 
coast, find in Worthington equipment the 
economical answer to better turf at 
less cost. 

The outdoor season will soon open. In- 
vestigate Worthington now before turf 
needs cutting. A Worthington Park 
Ranger pays for itself quickly in time, 


money and man-power saved. 


Tear out this coupon and mail it today and discover how you, too, can have better turf at less cost 


with Worthington equipment. 





WORTHINGTON MOWER CO. 


Wo 


ington 


wer NAME. .. 
company ADDRESS 
Soles Agerics: All Principal Cities . CITY..... 


Stroudsburg, Pa., Dept. AJ/M 
Please send catalogue on your equipment at no obligation. 














POLO GROUNDS 
New York City 





Proving Ground for 


HENDERSON'S ATHLETIC FIELD 
GRASS SEED MIXTURE 


Turf has to be good to stand up under the hard constant use it gets at this 
famous home of the New York Giants . . . Baseball, football, and many other 
sports take a season-long toll of the turf... Turf cannot be better than the seed 
sown to produce it... That Henderson's Athletic Field Grass Seed Mixture is 
used on the Polo Grounds, year after year, is proof indeed that it will pro- 
duce the finest turf for sports fields . . . The turf you want on your sports fields. 


WRITE FOR FREE SPORTS TURF CATALOG 


or better, list your requirements, and let us quote prices 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


DEPT. 6, 35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Woda) 














“SEE THE PEOPLE” 


800,000 SPECTATORS! 


aly} of the eon | at a 
- ame in - 
side Park, Cleveland a. 
rey id 800,000 Persons attended 
e floodlighted games here last 
season. One hundred Westi 
house AFA, open-type 
lights illuminate the field. 


Skilled Westinghouse {] 
lighting engineers are available 
to help you design lighting in- 
stallations for all types of sports 
including baseball, softball, foot- 

, tennis and swimming Is. 
your local Westinghouse 

. utor, or address Westing- 
ouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Light- 
ing Division, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Westinghouse jc\imnen 











In sizing up the batter you need watch 
for only two things: how he swings his 
bat; and how he stands up to a pitch. If 
he swings his bat high, he will be weak on 
a low fast ball. If he swings in a low arc 
with a golfing motion, he will be weak on 
a high fast ball. If he steps or pulls away, 
he will be weak on an outside curve. 

We believe that the schoolboy pitcher 
should not attempt to cut the corners. 
The batters whom he will face will have 
difficulty in meeting the ball squarely if 
he pitches to the simple weaknesses just 
mentioned. When you call for a high fast 
ball or a low fast ball, it should come over 
the plate and you should present a steady 
target directly behind the plate with fin- 
gers up for the high ball and down for the 
low one. The curve ball is to be aimed 
either at the batter’s shoulder, to curve 
over the inside corner of the plate, or di- 
rectly over the plate, in which case it 
should just miss the outside corner. When 
you call for the curve ball, you should 
present the target low, with your fingers 
pointing down and directly behind the 
plate. The pitcher must use his own 
judgment as to throwing the curve. 

When you judge that a batter is weak 
on low balls, have the pitcher keep them 
low, and high for the batter weak on high 
pitches. Call for a curve ball about once 
in every four pitches unless the batter is 
one who pulls away; in this case you 
should call for a curve more frequently, in 
fact, whenever you get him in a hole. 

You must be sure that your pitcher does 
not work too fast; if he has a tendency to 
do this, hold the ball a short time after 
each pitch. Do this also if the pitcher 
gets into a hole. 

If the pitcher is having trouble with his 
control, you may be able to help him by 
shifting either in or out and presenting the 
target more toward the inside or outside 
of the plate than directly behind it. As a 
general rule, if the pitcher is wild, it is 
better to avoid calling for high pitches and 
curve balls and to have him try to throw 
each one right down the middle, but low. 
If he is able to keep the ball fairly low, 
he will get along without being hit freely 
and his control should improve as the game 
progresses. 

You should talk encouragingly to your 
pitcher but not with a continuous flow of 
meaningless chatter. Such chatter either 
makes the pitcher indifferent to it or it ir- 
ritates him. 

You must expect that the umpire may 
miss a few close ones during the course of 
a game and you must not allow yourself 
to be disturbed, if he does. Endeavor to 
encourage the pitcher to accept adverse 
decisions without allowing them to disturb 
him. 

Aiding Your Team Mates: You are in 
a position to see how your team mates are 
playing for each batter and should watch 
the outfielders as well as the infielders con- 
tinually to see that they are in their proper 
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positions. Call the number of outs, and 
indicate the play with a runner on base. 
If the batter has shown a tendency to hit 
consistently in any direction, be sure that 
the fielders place themselves in position to 
handle another hit in that direction. 

Keep the infielders alert by throwing 
around the bases when circumstances. war- 
rant it. 

On infield flies call loudly the name of 
the man to make the play. On short in- 
field grounders call the play, particularly, 
if the ball is handled by the pitcher. 

In general, watch for any lack of alert- 
ness on the part of your team mates and 
correct it, before you allow the pitcher to 
deliver the ball; and then, if the ball is 
hit, aid the defense by calling out the spot 
to which the play is to be made and, if 
necessary, warning them to cover bases or 
back-up throws. 


Specific Suggestions 


1. Get together with your coach and 
look for weaknesses in your opponents’ 
better batters during their batting prac- 
tice. 

2. Remember the strength of each of 
the best hitters. This is more important 
than his weakness. 

3. Don’t change signs except upon ad- 
vice of your coach, and, then, be sure that 
the shortstop as well as the pitcher know 
of the change. 

4. Do not call for a waste ball. 

5. If your pitcher is having trouble 
with his control, change your position be- 
hind the plate. Help him by moving a 
little toward the right or left. 

6. When purposely walking a batter, 
have the pitcher throw wide of the plate. 
Take your position toward the outside, 
but be sure that you stay inside the catch- 
er’s lines until after the ball is pitched. 

7. Make sure that the pitcher throws 
comparatively few curves. 

8. Do not talk to the batter. 

9. Do not talk to the umpire except 
when requesting information. 

10. Don’t allow your pitcher to deliver 
the ball with a fielder out of position. 

11. If you expect a bunt, call for a 
high fast pitch. 

12. Figure the possibilities of each play 
when there is a man on base, and call out 
to your team mates, before you allow a 
pitch to the next batter. 

13. Be sure that the pitcher’s holes are 
kept well filled. The first baseman should 
help him with this and should be reminded 
to do so when the pitcher gets into a tight 
spot. 

14. Watch the basemen to see that 
they cover their bases. 

15. Be sure that the infielders and the 
pitcher get into position to back up the 
basemen, and that the outfielders back up 
all throws that you make to the bases. 

16. Know the rules, particularly those 
pertaining to your position, those about a 
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the i iene? Dollar 
Sports Libcacy 


Years of publishing experience are be- 
hind this practical, inexpensive sports 


library. Written by authorities, fully 
illustrated, these books offer to you an 
invaluable reference shelf. Order the 
books you want NOW. If you are not 
more than pleased with them your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 


Now Ready 
BETTER BADMINTON by C. H. Jack- 
son and Lester Swan. 
BASEBALL by Daniel E. Jessee. 
MODERN METHODS IN ARCHERY by 
Natalie Reichart and Gilman Keasey. 
TRACK AND FIELD by Ray Conger. 
BASKIT BALL by Charles “Stretch” 


rphy. 
FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL by Ber- 
nath E. Phillips. 
FOOTBALL by Glenn Killinger. 
Other Volumes in Preparation 
8 vo. Cleth IlMustrated $1.00 Each 
Send for our new Catalogue of BOOKS 
ON SPORTS. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
Publishers 07 W. 44 St., New Yerk 














MOVING 
TARGETS 


FOR PASSING 
AND BLOCKING 


A running weaving 
shifting target with a 
change of pace — De- 
velops confidence and 
efficiency. 


SNAPPER BACK TARGETS 


Develops Accurate Centers 


A variable speed for- 
ward pass target which 
will greatly improve 


accuracy and timing. 


TARGETBALL 


A new game to improve passing accuracy and 

ball handling—Send for free copy of game and 

rules. 

Approved by successful coaches 
in every state 
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E. O. GILLEN 
CORPORATION 
1693 N. Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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O'SHEA is again First 
with the Ylew 


RECIPROTECTO® 


Double Protection Shoulder Pad 





The new RECIPROTECTO* SHOULDER PAD, built 
for double protection is O’Shea’s contribution to the 
football coaches of America in their search for a 
shoulder pad that protects both players at the time of 


impact. 


HOW IT IS BUILT 


The needs of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association for dual pro- 


tective equipment were foreseen by 


O’Shea long before the Rules Com- 
mittee met last December. During the 
year 1938 football season, many of 
the country’s leading universities and 


colleges were already using the 
O’Shea RECIPROTECTO* PAD. 


RECIPROTECTO* construction pro- 
vides a shoulder pad made of spring 
steel reinforced fiber molded to the 
shape of the shoulders. It is covered 
on both sides with genuine non- 
absorbent light Belgian Foam Rub- 
ber, covered with waterproof cloth. 
The outside covering is water-proof 
leather. Light, Comfortable. Maxi- 
mum Impact Resistance. Will not 
break down. Does not add weight. 


*Copyright 1939 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2701 N. PULASKI ROAD 
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batter becoming a baserunner, and about 
a baserunner advancing to another base. 


General Suggestions to the Catcher 


1. Start indoor practice about March 
first. For home plate use a piece of rub- 
ber matting or similar substance, painted 
white and cut into regulation size. 

2. Be sure that the pitcher throws at 
the regulation distance. 

3. Always wear full equipment, when 
catching behind the bat. 

4. Use a soft rubber sponge to protect 
your hand. 

5. When catching in batting practice, 
keep your bare hand behind your body as 
much as possible. 

6. Practice fielding from your catcher’s 
position with your equipment on and a 
batter in the box. 

7. Practice throwing to bases in the 
same way. 

8. Stop throwing in practice when your 
arm begins to feel heavy. 

9. Look the ball over frequently. If 
it has been damaged in any way, give it 
to the umpire and ask for a new one. 

10. Besure that the space around your 
territory is kept free of objects, particu- 
larly bats, that present any hazard. 

11. Keep your territory free of per- 
sons, either players or spectators. If nec- 
essary, appeal to the umpire to have this 
done. 

12. Put ona jacket between innings or 
when inactive during batting practice, if 
the weather is cold or windy. 

13. Drink water sparingly during a 
practice or game. 


Teaching Beginners 
the Western Roll 


(Continued from page 16) 


is to have the jumper stand on the take- 
off mark and kick up his lead leg as the 
coach grasps him about the waist. The 
teacher uses his hand to bring up the 
jumper’s take-off leg to the correct tuck 
position. Then the jumper should be 
slowly raised to the proper layout posi- 
tion. He can then practice this phase of 
the jump alone by means of a simple sup- 
port as shown in Illustration 4. Some be- 
ginners experience difficulty in being able 
to hold the tucked take-off leg tightly to 
the lead leg as shown in Illustration 9. If 
a jumper is too heavy for such a demon- 
stration, the coach may use a lighter boy 
and have the remainder of the group look 


; on. 


The Layout and Turn 


One can explain and demonstrate the 
layout position by holding a small per- 
former over the crossbar as shown in II- 
lustration 5. Heavier jumpers may as- 
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sume this position on the edge of the pit 
or on a bench as shown in Illustration 7. 
The coach should place himself even 
with the crossbar and about twenty feet 
away, to see whether the jumper is get- 
ting his maximum height over the cross- 
bar, to observe any defects in form, and to 
help correct them. If the jumper is com- 
ing down on the crossbar, the take-off 
mark will have to be moved up closer. 


The Landing 


The landing is made by cutting the in- 
side or take-off leg down first and by using 
both arms to break the fall. The proper 
landing aids the jumper in conserving his 


strength and minimizes the shock of the | 


fall. Some jumpers roll to the outside 
after landing, thus breaking the force of 
the fall. 

The coach can hold the performer over 
the crossbar as shown in Illustration 6. 
By helping the jumper learn the turn, the 
coach can also teach the fundamentals of 
a good landing. 

The accompanying pictures of Walter 
Marty, former world’s record holder, 
clearing a practice height of six feet, six 
inches may prove helpful in illustrating 
the various phases of form in the West- 
ern roll. This series is not perfect, par- 
ticularly at the layout stage, but it should 
be of benefit to both coach and jumper. 





Ground Pyramids 


(Continued from page 19) 


On each side of the center piece is a three- 
man pyramid or triples in a support low 
shoulder-hand-knee balance position. The 
pyramid is finished by end pieces which 
consist of balancers in the hand stand and 
in the head balance positions. 

Illustration 4 consists of a series of tri- 
ples. The center piece is formed by two 
sets of triples, facing each other, in the 
support high hand-to-hand balance; the 
back of the holder is supported by the arm 
of the bottom man. The end pieces con- 
sist of triples in a support shoulder-to- 
shoulder position, and a hand balance on 
the knees of the bottom man. 

Illustration 5 shows a line pyramid of 
doubles with four sets of high hand-to- 
hand balances in the center, flanked on 
each end by high shoulder-to-shoulder bal- 
ances. The pyramid may be made convex 
by the addition of three high triples as a 
center piece. 
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Coach 
A POPULAR - PRICED SCHMIDT 
Hydraulic ROWING of 
MACHINE by- OHIO STATE 
Says 


MEDART 


Priced lower than the conver 
tional Friction-Brake type. 








“We think the FIGHTBACK is OK. You 
can move in it. It has the apron beat a 


mile.” 
FIGHTBACK FEATURES 
Patent Pending 





e Put on and off In a Jiffy 

© Protects the vital parts of body better 

© Takes shock out of blocking 

© Designed to reduce risk of injury in practice and 
to allow men to drill more vigorously 

® Tallor-made to fit legs and body 

© Climax in football drill-hitting moving targets 

© Protection for both blocker and defensive player 

© Full speed blocking without the danger of bruises 


Price $19.50 large size—$17.50 small size 


ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW AIR INFLATED FIGHTBACK 

















Patent Pending 
Same design as Kapok filled FIGHTBACK 
Built in two sizes, colors red, blue and green 
100% waterproof 
Can be deflated and carried on trips 
Price on request 
Originator and manufacturing specialist of football 
dummies 
No dealers. Buy direct and save. 


All prices F. O. B. Gilman 


MARTY GILMAN 


GILMAN, CONNECTICUT 


Approximately 66% lower price. Now 
within the reach of every gym. Man- 
ufactured and guaranteed by “Medart” 
the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, Tele- 
scopic Gym Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, 
Playground and Pool Equipment. 

Write for complete details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3542 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 


——— ene 
| 
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Illustrations 6 and 7 show the squash 
pyramid. If the leader desires to introduce 
a note of hilarity in an otherwise serious 
act, this pyramid may be used effectively 
as a climax to the act. The pyramid (Il- 
lustration 6), should be built with the usual 
brisk precision. Without warning to the 
audience, the entire structure collapses, 
the performers jumping to their feet, styl- 
ing briefly, and running off the floor. 
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Football Rules for Spring Practice 


Save time in the fall with that first game only a short time distant, by 
having your players become familiar with the rules now during spring 
practice. 








USE THE 
PENALTY SAVER RULE BOOK 
FOR 
PLAYERS AND COACHES 
WRITTEN BY 
PAUL SWAFFIELD 
EASTERN FOOTBALL OFFICIAL 
AND 
AL McCOY 


‘HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, COLBY COLLEGE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 
necessary penalties. 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11—-25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies — 20 cents each 
25 of more copies — 15 cents each 


Athletic Journal—6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Enclosed please find................ for which send me....... copies 
PEE LP CeC Lal cuidhns eh sapeens oapeee nekeeenuesscndeesesons 
ews ands ds oa sateen ese an Rake ee Cee OUERR ERT ENE. Cen dcoees 
NG Anh sip to» 68 kale wow cee Sees 400 0 eKnsann Says ae 
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shoes. 
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Style 39—A very gog 
of Athletic Tan leathe Own 
sole of good Oak lee 


pper made of a tough grade 


Se afé made of best shoe fiber. Out- 
: ox beat. Price $2.75. 






The soles of the shoes are te. The fixture binds 
the sole together in such a @sprkes cannoNounch up into the 
foot. 

Style S—Our finest mgé@ buf very durable, 
glove-fitting yellowb d construction. 
Price $6.00. 





Style JI—Field/4 o Style S. Has 


counter and Yagpikes in heel. Our very best yellowbaql Plaeshoe. Price 
$6.50. Si nea 


mI ee > 
Style N—A\skefd-turned shoe made of very cameaimaneiiee: lee 
leather. Fits like a glove. Price $4.75. bia 
Style 75—A very strong shoe of welt construction. WSF Goce nk 


soles. Made of Athletic Tan leather. Two spikes in heel. Price $5.00. 


1259-63 N. WOOD STREET J 0) nr N T Ri DD FLL lnc CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Modern Basketball Suits look no more like the Uniforms of old than the 
Streamlined Cars of today resemble the Ancient Models. Silks and 
Satins—Brightly Trimmed Trunks and Shirts—Fancy Colored Warm-up 
Suits and Flashy Jackets. What a contrast there is to the drabness of 
bygone days. 


Someone has to clean this finery in order to keep it looking smart—and 
it takes someone with experience in handling such tricky fabrics to do 


the job as it should be done. The IVORY SYSTEM knows how to do it 


properly, because for many years we have been Cleaning and Recondi- 
tioning Athletic Uniforms to the exclusion of everything else. 


THE OLDEST—LARGEST and FOREMOST 
BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
"TRULY IN A CLASS BY ITSELF" 
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RECONDITIONERS oF ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 











